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rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Industrially the world, at any rate the English world, 
is terribly out of joint. Hopes of a settlement of 
tha cotton trade dispute are not bright, if not 
abandoned. The conferences of Sir George Askwith 
with the cotton-masters and the operatives failed 
to bring about agreement, and all that came of 
them was an adjournment of the deliberations until 
next week. The number of operatives locked out is 
steadily increasing ; and the ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent 
remarks on the growing distress. Yet he notes also the 
absence of disorder ; which is in such striking contrast 
to the scenes in the Hull and Liverpool strikes. 


One evident reason for the want of success so far of 
the conferences is the determination of the cotton- 
masters not to give way about non-unionists. It is 
the irony of fate that most of the distress so far 
is thrown on the non-unionists. In all probability 
the Lancashire cotton operatives would not on their 
own account be insistent on the unionism test. But 
the solidarity of labour is the key-note of agitations 
nowadays, and the cotton operatives are in touch with 
the General Federation of Trade Unions. It has been 
intimated to them from the Federation that the non- 
unionist question is too great to be left entirely to the 
discretion of any one section of trade unionism. Thus 
before long we may see the entrance of the Federation 
into the quarrel. 


On Wednesday the three days’ ballot began which is 
to settle the question whether the whole of the miners 
of Great Britain shall cease work. The point on which 
an answer is sought is the demand for a minimum 
wage for every man and boy ‘working underground. 
_ Reports from all parts of England, Scotland, and Wales 


dwell on the very great probability, from the temper of 
the miners, that the ballot will go in favour of a universal 
strike. The returns published so far are overwhelm- 
ingly on that side. While the coal-owners everywhere, 
as they would be, are against the general minimum 
wage, in South Wales, Northumberland and Durham, 
and Yorkshire especially, there is a division of opinion 
amongst the miners’ leaders. 


In Northumberland and Durham such leaders as Mr. 
Burt and Mr. Fenwick are against pressing for a 
general minimum. In South Wales, too, the older 
leaders have used what influence is left them in prevent- 
ing matters being forced to extremities on this head; 
but the majority of miners are following those who 
advocate fighting tactics. Generally the coal-owners are 
prepared to consider terms for miners working in bad 
spots; but the proposal in the ballot includes every- 
body underground, from the actual miner to the boy 
who drives a pony. A three-fourths majority is neces- 
sary to authorise the Miners’ Federation to call out the 
men. This, however, would not necessarily exclude 
negotiation ; and several officials of the Federation have 
given opinions that a strike may yet be averted. 


The Reform Committee of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, to judge from the Hammersmith meeting, 
would have a new Insurance Act altogether (the old 
Act being past repair)—an Act which will amend: the 
Act of 1911 ‘‘in such a manner as to safeguard 
the interests of the medical profession as laid 
down in the ‘Six Point Programme’ of the British 
Medical Association ’’’. Mr. Percy Raiment. reminded 
the doctors that they had been asked to wait for, the 
Commissioners’ regulations, which were to put every- 
thing right. But could the Commissioners give them 
what Mr. Lloyd George had forbidden in the Act itself? 


Mr. Chesterton’s definition of National Insurance is 
a delicious thrust at the Government. The ° National 
Insurance Act, so dear to the ‘‘ Daily News”’ 
to Dr. Clifford, to all our Puritans, is nothing 
more nor less than a National Betting Act. - All 
insurance, says. Mr. Chesterton, is a bet; when you 
are well you lose, and when al are ‘sick—n0 : you do 
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not win—you lose again. Mr. Chesterton might in vain 
have exhausted the resources of sober criticism in an 
attempt to ‘‘ draw ’’ the Government champions into an 
argument. But this betting quip bit deep into the 
flesh of the sensitive Radical; there was too much truth 
in it. 

The story in the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ and the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
that the Government have bought an hotel is, we hope, 
too good to be untrue. The Hotel Asquith is said to be 
quite near Buckingham Palace. These Radicals—how 
intent they are to be at Court! But none the less they 
love to wreck what Burke called ‘‘ the proud keep of 
Windsor ’’—the British Constitution. 


It is the business, perhaps, of the chief Government 
Whip to be inflated. But the Master of Elibank 
seems just now to be inflated almost to the bursting 
point. His letter to Midlothian is grotesque. The 
excuses and vainglory about the bye-elections are cheap 
as they can be. The Master of Elibank bridles about 
North Ayrshire and about ‘‘ buccaneers who raid con- 
Stituencies-on the election day to steal away the birth- 
right of the resident electors ’’, and he boasts that his 
party has held its own in, among other constituencies, 
Govan:! 


The rest is a welter of turgid journalese. The Scot- 
tish Land Bill .was ‘‘ storm-tossed ’’: the beneficent ”’ 
Insurance Act is ‘‘the great healing organisation 
scheme ’’—which is pretty good for a gaping and 
running sore:.Mr. Asquith is a ‘‘ dauntless’’ Prime 
Minister ‘‘ giving effect to John Bright’s aspirations ”’ 
and ‘‘removing from our citizenship the intolerable 
stigma of the absolute veto of the House of Lords ”’ ; 
whilst Africa is ‘‘ overseas ”’ Perhaps “‘ half-seas- 
over’’ would fit still better this piece of ‘‘ political 
alcoholism ”’. 


The Chief Whip dates his screed from Algiers and 
declares that Liberals can regard their prospects with 
** tolerable serenity ’’. If he took a walk down Fleet 
Street just now and bought copies of the ‘‘ Daily 
News ”’ and Daily Chronicle ’’, he would find matters 
quite different. The ‘‘ Daily News’’ is one day sneer- 
ing at Mr. Asquith’s new Aristocracy, and the next 
attacking bitterly the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
because he does not bend an obstinate knee to 
Germany. And now the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ’’ seems in- 
clined to start on the same crusade. But the way to 
serenity when you are in political trouble is clear. It 
is by the P.L.M. to the South. The Prime Minister, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Attorney- 
General have all very wisely gone that way; and left 
Mr. Churchill to fight out the Home Rule question with 
the shade of his father on an Ulster platform. 


We like Mr. John Burns’ way better than the Master 
of Elibank’s. Expected to take part at a meeting in 
Battersea, he simply gets a friend to say that he wants 
a holiday. He quite deserves a holiday too. This 
Minister has worked now for years with devotion on 
all manner of details in administration that bring him 
little into public notice. He is attacked—naturally, 
indeed, and yet rather contemptibly—by many of his old 
colleagues, but goes forward quietly and firmly with 
his business. Mr. Burns’ career shows that after all a 
man can go to school very late on in life and yet learn 
a vast deal more than most men get out of the regular 
course of education. We hope his holiday will give 
him back his old health. 


We suppose in the Union of Hearts the Kelt is woman 
and the Saxon man. Well now the woman is resolved 
to get a divorce, but, as Lord MacDonnell’s instructive 
discussion this week shows, she wants besides (1) her 
freedom, (2) a large piece of her husband’s fortune with 
which to set up her new establishment ; and (3) the right 
to _— into his House and intervene there whenever she 
will. 


By it, so far as we can make out, the husband loses 
almost everything worth keeping. He loses his money 


and his reputation. The Nationalists argue—one of them 
hotly argued it to us the other day—that by way of 
recompense he gets rid of a troublesome mistress who 
has congested the business in his own household. But 
actually the wretched man does not get that benefit 
fully. She is to pop in and out of his separate estab- 
lishment whenever she chooses—which will be when 
Money or Estimates, or when delicate affairs with other 
Houses in foreign countries are being debated. 


Thus if not in theory, certainly in practice, she will 
be able from time to time to interfere effectively with 
his household after she has left it; whilst he may not 
set foot in hers! It is the most inhuman arrangement 
ever dreamt of. There may be divorce laws in 
devildom on these lines, but there is nothing of the 
sort among men—even across the Atlantic. England 
may be fool enough to find the money for the woman to 
go away and live her own life,-the woman of hilltops— 
or hill-sides—but it surely can never be fool enough to 
suffer this popping-in-and-out. It is not only expensive 
and unfair ; it is grossly immoral. 


Mr. Balfour, in his speech at Haddington (his first 
speech, by the way, since he became a private member ; 
and very cheerful), had something to say of spendthrift 
Radicals winning a way to place and power with denun- 
ciations of extravagance, and then scattering the 
public ‘* shiners *’ as never before. What has become 
of all the old Radical talk of money ‘* fructifying ’’ in 
the pockets of the people? Since the general election 
of 1906 we have heard very little of the ‘* fructifying ”’ 
theory. Making every allowance. for. the increasing 
expenses of government, the Radicals, Mr. Balfour 
says, ‘‘ just as they have betrayed their own ancient 
creed with regard to economy, have betrayed it in con- 


nexion with the multiplication of public offices ’’. 


At the west end of the Abbey Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s memorial is now seen in great company 
with Charles James Fox’s. Hazlitt contended that 
Fox's forte was fact rather than imagination—Burke’s 
great gift—and though it seems like a perverted view 
when we first light upon it, Hazlitt certainly supports his 
opinion with argument and illustration. We should not 
say that, in politics, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
forte was either fact or fancy. His is a very difficult 
reputation to place at all exactly. He was in no wise a 
first-class figure, a “‘ flier ’’, like Fox and Burke; or like 
Gladstone, Palmerston or Bright—and it is hard to 
discover wherein the forte of these especially capable 
statesmen and finished Parliamentarians of the second 
class truly exists. 


Hazlitt’s slight sketches of Fox and Burke are among 
the rare and good things—the too few rare and good 
things—in our literature about party politics and 
statesmen. They are for of yapiévres; and they are 
rarely read to-day. But what an object lesson was 
Hazlitt in the very failing he lamented—party prejudice ! 
It was just the same in his day as it is in ours, perhaps 
worse. Where he deals with Burke and Fox he stimu- 
lates and delights us, whether we agree or not—and 
there is always plenty of Hazlitt for disagreement. But 
he touches Pitt, and we half despise the writer, for party 
feeling leads him to the grossest misjudgment. He 
puts Pitt at a lower level of intellect and character than 
Radicals put even Mr. Balfour a few years ago. It is 
strange that any very clever man should think it worth 
while to get into such a violent passion about personal 
politics. 


Mr. Churchill, with his usual acumen, saw his chance 
at the Admiralty and has seized it. There was a clear- 
cut thing to do, and he has done it. Those whose busi- 
ness it is to go in warships had been saying for long 
that a Naval War Staff was wanted ; and the public had 
caught the saying. So Mr. Churchill has done a big 
thing and a good thing, for which he is safe to get due 
credit. It will be a real gain to the Navy to have a 
body of trained thinkers who will be able to give them- 
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selves continuously to the study of war problems without 
risk of being called off at a moment’s notice to attend 
to administrative details. Mr. Churchill has a flair for 
the thing that will tell: he never lets himself be sunk 
in the regular work of his department. 


The controversy between Lord Roberts and Lord 
Haldane still continues, and last Monday we had the 
War Secretary’s latest contribution. He appears 
to have shifted his ground; and now his arguments 
against the aims of the National Service League are 
based mainly on the point that no system of compulsion 
could possibly be accepted by any party in power for 
the simple reason that to do it would wreck them. 
Incidentally this appears to admit that Lord Roberts’ 
premisses at any rate are correct. On one point we 
agree with Lord Haldane. He tells us that while the 
critics of his scheme maintain that the Territorials 
would not be capable of meeting regulars in the field, 
the same argument must apply to Lord Roberis’ 
scheme. The six months’ training contemplated by the 
National Service League cannot be compared with the 
two or three years’ service in vogue on the Continent. 


The ‘‘ Army Review ’’, by the way, for this month— 
issued by the War Office, though not, we are told, its 
“‘ organ ’’—has a sentence that must surely have been 
meant for Lord Haldane himself. ‘‘ It cannot be too 
often repeated that an army cannot be improvised ’’ says 
the French General Staff in the official history of the 
National Defence (1871). The ‘‘ Army Review ”’, im- 
proving the opportunity, says ‘‘ these volumes present 
a terrible object-lesson of the results of unpreparedness 
for war, and it is to be hoped that they will be read 
by all who still believe that it is possible for improvised 
bodies of troops to face regular soldiers with success in 
the field’’. Just so; our “ terriers ’’, with six months’ 
training after war has broken out, against picked 
German regulars. 


Really a girl would be a fool who took Lord Haldane’s 
advice (Glasgow, Wednesday) and made her hand con- 
ditional on her young man’s joining the Territorials. A 
maid of that heroic mould should go for real soldiering, 
not playing at soldiers. 


So the Balkan Committee has at last learnt that the 
Young Turks are not saints. ‘‘ The Committee have 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that they can no 
longer plead for a patient and sympathetic judgment of 
young (are the Young Turks voung ?) and inexperienced 
administrators faced with problems of government of 
exceptional difficulty.’ This is down on the Young 
Turks indeed. But it would not be Mr. Noel Buxton 
if he did not take himself seriously. The Committee 
winds up with a general confession that they have been 
totally deceived in the reformed Turks and _ that 
things are hardly at all better (if not a little worse) 
under the young régime than under the old. Well, it is 
something that the eyes of these simple gentlemen are 
opened at last. We congratulate them on having the 
courage to confess it. 


New Portugal, loved of Dr. Clifford and his friends, 
has decided to open State gambling houses. The 
Republicans began by excommunicating Christianity ; 
so now they are going to start ‘‘ hells’’ of their own. 
Could not they wait for a few years? 


Nobody gave the Caillaux Cabinet more than a few 
days to live, but who thought its extinction would come 
in so dramatic a fashion? M. Clemenceau’s hand, 
as so often before, dealt the blow, but the person who 
furnished him with the weapon was M. de Selves, 
the retiring Foreign Minister. The Prime Minister 
declared ‘‘ on his word of honour ’”’ that no financial or 
political transactions of any kind had taken place behind 
the back of the Foreign Minister. M. Clemenceau then 
asked M. de Selves if M. Cambon had not complained 
that negotiations had been carried on at Berlin behind 


his back. This question M. de Selves asked the Com- 
mittee to exonerate him from answering. 


Then came M. Clemenceau’s coup de grace. ‘* That 
reply may do for the Committee, but will not do for me, 
to whom M. de Selves has made confidential statements 
unsolicited on my part.’’ Then followed a moment of 
extreme discomfort for everyone, the Committee 
adjourned, and M. Clemenceau left the room expressing 
his dislike of the foreign policy of the Ministry. This 
is an epitome of the account of proceedings given to the 
‘* Figaro ’’ by an eye-witness. M. de Selves has clearly 
been in a position of embarrassment for some time, but 
he has not extricated himself with much credit. As for 
M. Caillaux, his credit has never, or hardly ever, been 
very high. Balzac wrote a novel called ‘‘ une téné- 
breuse affaire ’’; the title might well be applied to the 
Franco-German negotiations. 


The best that can be hoped for is that this busi- 
ness may deal a deadly blow at the sinister Colonial 
group, which have for too long pulled the wires of 
French policy. The German side of the question has 
not been creditably managed either. It is quite clear 
that sinister influences were at work behind to engineer 
the dispatch of the ‘‘ Panther’’. The vital question 
for the world in general now is what will the composition 
of the next French Cabinet be. M. Delcassé could only 
accept the Foreign Office on the most exacting 
terms. This is not surprising, considering his pre- 
decessor’s experience. A Clemenceau-Delcassé com- 
bination is talked of. It seems almost an incredible 
solution, but, if arrived at, would be a bad omen for 
the peace of Europe. 


The German elections took place yesterday ; but their 
general result cannot be gauged yet. Broadly speak- 
ing, they have been regarded all through as a fight 
between the Socialists and the Government; in other 
words, the Imperial system or revolution. The 
recognition of this really makes the Government 
secure; for practically everyone that is not a Socialist 


when it comes to a choice between Socialism and the © 


Government prefers the Government with all its faults.. 
No doubt on the second ballots some who are not 
Socialists will in private irritation at the Government 
for dding or not doing this or that will vote for a 
Socialist candidate; but they will not count for much. 
The turn of affairs in France must, one would think, 
have helped the Conservatives. 


Affairs in Persia have rather halted during the week, 
and on the whole the situation is easier. But the 
permanent appointment of M. Mornard would be a 
great blow to our prestige. If the ex-Shah is to be 
interned under Russian supervision and pensioned by 
the Persian Government, it is the best way out of that 
particular difficulty. The Indian Government is pre- 
paring for contingencies, and holding a brigade in readi- 
ness to proceed to our sphere of the country. The 
Russian troops now in Persia number 11,000. Both 
Powers are absolutely right to run no risks. If troops 
are to be sent, there must be enough. 


Is the break-up of China at hand? Western Mon- 
golia, at any rate, has broken away—the fruit of a 
recent change of imperial policy in the distant Provinces 
of Mongolia and Tibet. The imperial Government 
tended to interfere more frequently and dictatorially in 
these Provinces, which had never acknowledged. more 
than a nominal supremacy. Chief among the grievances 
of Mongolia against the Manchus was the attempt to 
colonise the Province with Chinese, driving the Mongols 
from their fertile valleys to the hills. Whatever hap- 


pens now in China proper, Mongolia will not come back. 
Russia has immediately followed up the declaration of 
independence : the Chinese troops must be withdrawn 
from Outer Mongolia; an end must be put to the colo- 
nisation of the Province. Russia will ‘‘assist’’ the 
Mongolians to keep order; and there is word of a 
Russian railway from Kiakhta to Urga. 
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The Republicans under Dr. Sun Yat-sen do not seem 
to be behaving fairly by the Imperialists and Yuan 
Shi-kai. Obviously they are afraid of a representative 
National Convention. Agreeing to submit their case 
to the nation, they go on to ask that the National 
Assembly at Nanking shall be the arbiter—a body that 
has already elected Dr. Sun Yat-sen as President of a 
Republic whose constitution was to be a matter for 
debate. Yuan can not be expected to agree. A Re- 
public in China is a leap in the dark at best—a Republic 
against the people’s will would be a leap to perdition. 
The Imperial Family itself appears to take the gloomi- 
est possible view of the situation. There may even 
be a formal abdication before the National Convention 
meets. 


King George and Queen Mary sailed from Bombay 
on Wednesday evening. Certainly the visit to India 
has been successful, a big and varied programme 
carried through almost without a hitch. Unless we put 
the wrecking of the ‘‘ Delhi’’ to the account of the 
Durbar, nothing terrible or grave has come of an 
expedition which actually caused many—happily found 
too wise—to doubt its wisdom. The wisdom of 
announcing the Deihi reforms through the Emperor 
himself, a question entirely apart from their merits, will 
be realised now that he has left. The Emperor has 
come; it has been a splendid spectacle ; but what have 
we felt of his power or seen of his wisdom? These are 
the reflexions which close observers of the Indian people 
feared would follow his departure. The Edicts given 
forth at Delhi will answer them. 


Some of us were beginning to be really frightened by 
letters that have appeared recently in the ‘* Times ’’ pro- 
phesying the sure destruction of some of the chief trea- 
sures of the Wallace Collection ‘* under the invisible and 
certain action of the poisonous atmosphere of London ’ 
M. de Gontaut and Mr. Hamilton Bell wrote of sul- 
phuric acid, hydrochloric acid, even of nitric acid, eating 
up Gouttiére and his rivals wholesale: Lord Redesdale, 
writing for our comfort in the ‘* Times ”’ of Friday, will 
not even accept the chemistry of these experts. To 
begin with, the London atmosphere does not contain 
sulphuric acid, nor hydrochloric acid, nor nitric acid 
(save after a thunderstorm}. 


Moreover, the Wallace Collection is _ entirely 
immune against sulphurous acid, which exists in 
the atmosphere in infinitesimal quantities, and_ is 
entirely oxidised into the sulphuric acid which 
so greatly frightens Mr. Bell. Finally, having 


demolished Mr. Bell’s chemistry, Lord Redesdale 
bludgeons him with a most sferocious citation from 
Descartes: ‘‘ Les esprits subalternes n’ont point 
d’erreur en leur privé nom, parcequ’ils sont incapables 
d’inventer, méme en se trompant’’. Mr. Bell and his 
friends, Lord Redesdale concludes, cannot therefore be 
““des esprits subalternes’’. They have invented an 
atmosphere. 


The Lord Chamberlain has at last decided to put 
theatres and music halls on an equal footing as to the 
performance of stage-plays. The music hall managers 
will henceforth do lawfully what they have long made 
a regular practice of doing outside the law. This does 
not mean that theatres will immediately be turned into 
music halls, and music halls into theatres. Lawfully 
it would be quite possible, for a manager who wished 
to drive clean through the Lord Chamberlain's 
quaint stipulation as to the minimum six “ turns ’’. 
Practically, however, the music halls will go on as 
before, more confident for their undoubted victory ; and 
the theatres will go on as before, losing their audiences 
a little faster. The Lord Chamberlain’s decision, in 
fact, is as much crowning the victor as arming him for 
the ight. The Lord Chamberlain was never able to 
save the actor-managers from this rampant and 
triumphing movement towards “‘ variety ’’. Now that 


even this frail bulwark is down, they must depend more 
than ever on their own courage and initiative. 
these qualities have been more conspicuous in 
enemy. 


So far 
the 


M. CAILLAUX’S COLLAPSE, 


M CLEMENCEAU has destroyed many Ministries ;. 
* he may now add M. Caillaux’s scalp to his 
interesting collection. But the fall of another French 
Ministry in itself would not interest the rest of Europe 
much were it not for the peculiar circumstances attending 
the collapse of M. Caillaux. One may be very sure 
that few figures in the sorry procession of Republican 
Premiers will excite less sympathy than M. Caillaux. 
It is clear that he carried on private negotiations with a 
foreign Power when his Cabinet was engaged in a most 
serious discussion with the same Power, that he made 
offers of compensation to that Power of which his own 
Ministry were ignorant, and that he employed a dis- 
tinguished financier as his agent behind the back of the 
French Ambassador. He also appears to have acted in a 
similar fashion when Minister of Finance in the Monis 
Cabinet. In this case his action was even less easy to 
understand, and his right to interfere privately, if pos- 
sible, even less. We trust we have seen the last of 
M. Caillaux on the international stage. He may 


be the kind of Prime Minister certain methods 
of Government involve, but he is certainly not 
the ideal representative of an allied Power. As for 


M. de Selves, he ought to have retired long before. 
The post of Foreign Minister was not one he was com- 
petent to hold, and he was never comfortable there. 
His disapproval of the Premier's conduct is easy to 
understand, but it is not in agreement with recognised 
standards of public (or private) conduct that he should 
give private information about his chief to M. Clemen- 
ceau, as evidently he did. Thus M. de Selves spoiled 
his own exit, which otherwise might have been decent, 
if not dignified. 

The momentary sensation caused by M. Delcassé’s 
acceptance of the Foreign Office is now replaced by 
anxious speculation as to what the new situation caused 
by the resignation of the whole Cabinet may involve. 
This Cabinet has indeed lasted much longer than was 
anticipated, and we pointed out some weeks ago the 
possibility that its speedy fall would be followed by the 
appearance of M. Clemenceau as head of a new combina- 
tion. Dramatic fitness demands that, as the destroyer 
of the last combination, he should take office himself. 
Another possibility is the formation of a Delcassé 
Cabinet. The strongest possible combination in the 
circumstances would be a Clemenceau Cabinet, with 
M. Delcassé as its Foreign Minister. The existing 
situation is so menacing from many points of view that 
it is desirable, for the sake of France and her friends, to 
have a strong executive with a definite policy. Any- 
thing would be better than a drifting, helpless combina- 
tion like the last, in whom from moment to moment 
no trust whatever could be placed. It had neither 
character nor policy. In these neither M. Clemenceau 
nor M. Delcassé is lacking. But of course the diffi- 
culties in the way of such a combination are grave. 
The personal antagonism of the two Ministers is noto- 
rious, and the appearance of either as Premier or 
Foreign Minister might easily be taken as a menace ta 
Germany. M. Delcassé’s ephemeral reappearance in 
his former réle has already been interpreted in certain 
German newspapers @s a ‘‘ challenge to Germany ’’. 
Certainly the combination of the two names might for 
a time cause some anxiety, but it is difficult to see how 
a better man could be found to settle the Morocco pro- 
blem than M. Delceassé now that the Agreement is once 
signed. So far as Spain is concerned he was respon- 
sible both for the arrangement between France and 
Spain in 1902—to which we were not parties—and to 
that of 1904, to which we were parties. The most im- 
portant and vital matters for the peace of Europe at the 
moment are the ratification of the Franco-German 
Agreement and the amicable settlement of the Franco- 
Spanish controversy. The undue prolongation of either 
dispute may be dangerous enough and lead to fresh 
interferences from without. Our Foreign Office has 
very properly shown its determination to stand by Spain, 
while it is certain that the late Cabinet in France were 
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not disposed to let Spain have more of the benefit of 
those agreements than they were obliged. 
there was a distinct disposition to try to induce Spain to 
make up to France what she had been obliged to concede 
to Germany. This, as is pointed out by M. Hanotaux 
in a very able article in the ‘‘ Figaro’’, is the most 
foolish and short-sighted policy France could pursue. 
it is not to her interest to create another enemy for 
herself across the Pyrenees. It is also desirable that 
there should be union between French and Spanish 
interests in Morocco. This would not have appealed 
to the Colonial groups in France, but a new Cabinet, 
one hopes, may take a wider view of national obliga- 
tions. 

Still more important is the effect that any particular 
combination of well-known politicians in a new Cabinet 
may have on German opinion. The mere mention of 
M. Delcassé’s return to the scene of his former activities 
may have its contre-coup in the German elections. 
It certainly cannot fail to be of some help to the Chau- 
vinists, though sober and very influential organs of 
public opinion have taken it quietly enough at present. 
The real danger lies in the present temper of France 
and the probable action of the new German Reichstag. 
French opinion is at the present time very, perhaps 
pathetically, confident as to the result of a possible 
appeal to arms, and may resent the almost certain 
increase of German armaments as a menace. Were 
M. Delcassé in office any untoward incident might in- 
flame German suspicion, which is keenly awake at the 
moment. No doubt it is directed even more at this 
country than at France, but M. Delcassé is well known 
to be particularly pro-English, and his reappear- 
ance in power would undoubtedly strengthen the 
Entente. Almost the same feeling might be aroused by 
M. Clemenceau, who successfully resisted Germany in 
the Casablanca affair. In fact, almost any possible 
combination in a new French Cabinet, if it include the 
strong men, can hardly in its general tendency make for 
peace. 

It is not easy to get much cheerfulness from the 
general outlook on foreign affairs. It is dark enough. 
But no good can be done by the pitiful attempts to curry 
favour in Germany and vilify the Foreign Secretary 
which are being made by certain newspapers in this 
country. These demonstrations are taken for hypocrisy 
in Germany, and every well-informed German is aware 
that they have no real weight of public opinion behind 
them. The true difficulty of rapprochement with Ger- 
many is that she demands in effect an abandonment of 
other friendships, or rather will never believe in a 
genuine desire for good feeling so long as those other 
ties are maintained. And this in reality is hardly the 
fault either of Germany or ourselves. The force of past 
events, principally the possession of Alsace-Lorraine by 
Germany, makes France her permanent antagonist. 
This haunting fear of an anti-German combination is 


evident throughout the Bismarck ‘‘ Memoirs’’, and is’ 


still present to the German mind. On the other hand, 
this nation will not tolerate that Germany or any other 
Power shall dictate who shall be her friends. The result 
is the present impasse, which is full of grave dangers 
for the world, and in these conditions the composition 
of the next French Cabinet is a more important matter 
than has been the composition of a French Cabinet for 
many a long year. This much at least the French 
Republic has gained. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


“HERE is this value about General Elections— 
they make a clean sweep of the conventions of 
political warfare and bring us straight to fundamen- 
tals. So it has been with the struggle in Germany 
whose first stage ended yesterday. It has been a 


struggle between two forces, neither of which is Par- 
‘iamentary ; on the one side the Government, which is 
bureaucratic ; on the other the social democracy, which 
is revolutionary. That fact grasped, the elections can 
be viewed in their proper significance. Grant, for the 


In fact, | 


_sake of argument, that the polls show an upheaval com- 


parable with our own 1906 election ; even so, it will make 
no difference. For though theré may be discontent in 
Germany the Empire certainly has no mind for revolu- 
tion; and revolution, as Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
has reminded the electorate in his recent encyclical, is 
the only alternative to the present system. That system 
will endure, whatever the next Reichstag may be; and 
if the next Reichstag does not quite suit the system, it 
will speedily be dissolved. 

But, objects the English critic, why this extreme anti- 
thesis? Why not Parliamentary government? Is it 
not a paradox to say that whichever side wins in a Par- 
liamentary election, Parliamentarianism will stand no 
chance? The best reply to objections of this character 
is to review the situation. However much external 
complications, actual and possible, may weigh with the 
German electorate, there is no doubt that the dominant 
issue is the increased cost of living in Germany and its 
connexion with the financial policy of the Government. 
That policy, however, was proposed and carried through 
with the strictest regard for Parliamentary procedure. 
Prince Buelow’s plans having been defeated in the 
Reichstag, the Prince resigned instead of dissolving. 
As a result of this apparent concession to Parliamen- 
tarianism—for the real reason that the fourth Chancellor 
resigned was that he could not get the consent of the 
Federal Council to a dissolution—the financial policy of 
the Empire was shaped by the majority, the notorious 
Blue-black bloc. It is the most unpopular policy ever 
known in Germany, and it has ruined the prestige of the 
Reichstag. Now that the elections have at last come, 
the Government ask for a docile majority which will 
advise and not dictate, while the Socialists are violently 
indignant with everything and everybody, and demand 
a complete change of system. 

It is indeed rather remarkable that the Reichstag, 
having been given enough rope, should have so promptly 
hanged itself. But it must be remembered that the 
German Empire, like the Indian, owes nothing to Par- 
liaments. It is not made by them, is not maintained 
by them, and will certainly not be shaken by them. 


There is something unparliamentary in the German tem-. 


perament, and though in the eighties the Reichstag 
contained a good dozen men with the making of great 
Parliamentarians, though to-day the leading articles of 
the ‘‘ Parliamentary ’’ newspapers would do credit to 
the journalism of any country in the world, the idea has 
failed to grip the German mind. A very striking illus- 
tration of this is presented by the now famous article in 
the official ‘‘ Nord-deutsche Allegemeine Zeitung ”’ 
denouncing the Social Democracy as enemies of German 
unity ; and with it may be coupled the recent edict of 
the Prussian Government prohibiting the State railway 
employees from attending Social Democratic meetings. 
To an Englishman this procedure seems like breaking a 
butterfly on the wheel. First the Socialist party is itself 
rent in twain by the contest between the Orthodox, who 
maintain the old revolutionary programme, and the 
Revisionists, who are quite willing to get what they can 
out of society as at present constituted. Secondly, the 
Social Democratic party proper, though it has at least 
doubled its membership since the last election, is only 
about three-quarters of a million strong—not a fifth of 
the anticipated Social Democratic vote. These odd 
three millions are not revolutionaries, nor are they 
enemies of German unity. They are simply malcon- 
tents, and any Parliamentary Government would seek 
to conciliate them. But that is not the German Govern- 
ment’s way. ‘‘ He who is not for us is against us ”’ 
is Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s first and last word 
to the electorate. 

There are many Germans who regard this iron poli- 
tical discipline as out of date. Bismarck, they agree, 
having made Germany in spite of a Parliament, never- 
theless was clear that he must govern with one. Its 
functions were strictly limited, but he recognised its 
utility as a means both of voicing opinion and of intro- 
ducing into Bills the local modifications and exceptions 
required to make legislation work smoothly throughout 
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a by no means homogeneous empire. That was before 
the time when popular education and a cheap Press had 
made the working classes more or less articulate. To- 
day, however, Bismarck’s plans are utterly ignored. 
So far from being a prevention of the Prussianising 
of Germany, the Reichstag, with its Prussian party of 
Conservatives as the one permanent element in a series 
of casual majorities, has become the instrument of the 
Prussian bureaucracy. ‘‘ The German Empire ’’, wrote 
a Liberal paper shortly after Prince Buelow’s retirement, 
‘*has become Prussia—Germany and its intellectual 
frontier does not extend west of the Elbe.”’ 

Herein lies the secret of the undoubted discontent 
now rife in Germany. Not only has the Reichstag 
failed in its functions of advising and cautioning the 
bureaucracy, but the bureaucracy itself is too narrow. 
For all his love of efficiency, the German ranks character 
above everything; and character is regarded as the 
special quality of the Prussian aristocracy. To the 
aristocracy, however, character often means no more 
than the power to command. Business ability the true 
aristocrat regards with some distrust, and in Berlin 
society the business man, for all that he may be invited 
to Court functions, is a rare figure. This attitude of 
mind, which is responsible for the exclusion of Jews 
from the officers’ corps, as well as for various errors in 
German diplomacy, has affected the bureaucracy, 
whose higher posts are almost a monopoly of Consex- 
vatives. Bankers, it is true, have little to complain 
about, for the bureaucrats understand that capital is 
essential to the success of their expansionist schemes. 
But business men complain that their representations 
on commercial treaties and similar matters are listened 
to without the least sympathy, the officials apparently 
regarding them as actuated by purely selfish motives. 
Official Germany rightly holds the Manchester school 
in abhorrence, but is rather too ready to assume that 
all commercial men are tarred with its money-making 
brush. 

The National Liberals, undoubtedly a rising force in 
Germany, are the party of bureaucratic reform. They 
hold that the Government is at present too agrarian in 
spirit, and that its policy lays even too much stress upon 
man-power and too little upon money-power. Realising 
how much Germany has changed since the establishment 
of the Empire, the Government inclines to respect their 
criticisms, and if the second ballots give the party a 
considerable increase of strength the new Reichstag 
will probably be of some importance in German history. 
Hitherto, however, National Liberalism has failed to 
assert itself, in spite of very favourable circumstances. 
The Emperor himself has set the example of showing 
honour to the great industrialists, and Prince Buelow 
did his best to acknowledge their party’s keen support 
of the new naval policy. Twice he endeavoured to give 
National Liberalism a voice in the Government. First 
came Count Posadowsky, whom the Prince had to 
sacrifice to the Conservatives. Then Herr Dernburg 
fluttered the political dovecotes, helped to win the 1907 
elections, but fell as a consequence of Clerico-Conserva- 
tive opposition. 

Still, in Germany the Government gets its way. In 
1907 the quidnuncs laughed at Prince Buelow’s idea 
of governing with a Conservative-Liberal bloc. To-day 
the emergence of such a bloc is tolerably certain; all 
that remains is for the Centre to make terms with it. 
Probably it was with a view to the consolidation of 
Right, Centre, and Moderate Left that, though fully 
aware that it is only for second ballots that bargains are 
struck, the Chancellor issued his appeal for co-opera- 
tion against the Socialists before the first ballots had 
taken place. The most unsatisfactory feature of the 
situation from the Government’s point of view is that 
the Centre’s alliance with the Conservatives has greatly 
weakened its prospects in the towns, and the Chancellor 
is obviously afraid that the National Liberals, who are, 
after all, Liberals in spite of the epithet, being tho- 
roughly disgusted with the new taxes, will join hands 
with the Socialists rather than support a Centre candi- 
date. ‘© 


On this point the interest of the election turns. If 
the National Liberals do well in the first ballots they will 
have a fortnight to secure terms from a Government 
willing td oblige ; if they do badiy they will vote Socialist 
on the 25th with a view to bringing an impossible 
Reichstag to an early end. 


THE INITIATION OF A NAVAL WAR STAFF. 


ERHAPS the first question which the ordinary 
intelligent man will ask with regard to 
the Admiralty memorandum on a Naval War 
Staff is—What is the Naval War Staff to do? 
What is its precise function? Its function will 
be to make a _ special study of the operational 
side of war in contradistinction from its technical 
and material side. One of the great defects of the 
Navy at present is the lack of thought and of continuity 
of thought in tactics, strategy and war operations. An 
admiral is appointed to the command of the Home Fleet. 
During his first year he is absorbed in administrative 
work, and it is probably not till his second year that 
he begins to pay attention to tactical and strategical 
problems. But he has no body of doctrine to assist 
him; nor has he any assistants specially trained in such 
work. He probably reflects what his predecessor has 
already done. Then comes his successor and does it 
all over again. There is the same lack of continuity 
with regard to the study of war operations, and there 
are no systematised methods of war direction. The 
machinery of a Staff organisation has been framed in 
order to supply this deficiency, but it must not be con- 
sidered as anything more than a framework. The real 
problem is the collection and training of a body of Staff 
officers. Still the appointment of a Chief of Staff 
responsible for the study of war problems and unham- 
pered by administrative work will tend towards a co- 
ordination of thought and effort. But the gunnery and 
torpedo schools were not created in a day, and it will 
take some years to create a true Staff, though its 
function is clear enough. It is really an expression 
of the growing complexity of modern warfare and 
modern industry. In the last forty years, the 
enormous strides made in things technical and material 
have absorbed a large part of the mental energy 
of the Service, with the inevitable result that while 
great attention has been paic to the mechanism. 
and construction of guns and ships, the science of their 
actual application—for this knowledge is big enough 
to make an entirely separate science—has_ been 
largely neglected. The Navy and Army differ from. 
every other big business in that they only occasionally 
perform their business. It is the work of a Staff to 
study just exactly what that business will be, and to 
ensure its intelligent direction in time of war. 

The War College has certainly done something in 
this direction, and its work must not be depreciated. 
It is in fact a very essential part of a Staff system. 
But its work is greatly discounted by the shortness of 
the course (only three months) and the mature age of 
those who attend it. A number of the officers (most 
of them post captains) who go there simply look upon 
it as a full-pay oasis in the arid plain of half pay. This. 
reacts on the spirit of the place, for one dare hardly 
be intelligent for fear of being called a dreamer by the: 
unintelligent ‘‘ bloc ’’. It is almost impossible for those 
outside the Service to appreciate how the study of war 
and of war direction has been neglected in the past. 
Up to 1900 the word tactics was attached to the per-. 
formance of certain quadrille movements which had no 
earthly relationship to the realities of battle. A good 
deal has been done to improve matters, but the Navy 
lacks original thinkers to sift its work and embody 
it in clear and simple principles. Or if we have such: 
men, they lack time and leisure. The name and 
mechanism of a War Staff are only the first step on 
the journey. We have not yet got a real Staff, and’ 
the first duty of the Staff, when we have it, will be to 
evolve itself by a process of gradual evolution. We 
must endeavour to create a certain type of mind— 
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keenly critical and outspoken, but honest and loyal. 
But the genius of the British officer lies not in criticising 
and investigating but in action—in doing things and 
not in thinking. The naval mind is severely practical, 
and the practical mind is often an unresilient mind 
which not only has no desire to investigate things, but 
is perfectly incompetent to perform such work. Again, 
much of our best talent has been switched on to techni- 
cal lines, and, working constantly amongst things 
material, it seems to find difficulty in moving easily in 
immaterial spheres of abstract thought and expression. 
The first business then of the War Staff will be to 
switch a certain proportion of the younger talent on 
to the subjects of war, tactics and strategy. 

The first paragraph of the Memorandum where a 
<omparison is drawn between war on sea and war on 
land is weak because it confuses the routine work of a 
Staff with its higher functions. Transport problems 
are of course radically different on land and sea; but 
transport problems are largely matters of routine calcu- 
lation. It is true that these matters do not require 
so much calculation in the Navy, for every ship is self- 
contained, and transport by water is simpler than trans- 
port by land. But so far as higher problems such as 
commerce-defence and invasion are concerned, the 
Navy has just as much to doas the Army. The Naval 
Staff officer certainly does not need to worry his head 
over long march tables, but on the other hand the 
technical problems he has to solve are more numerous 
and more varied. Looking at the organisation of the 
Staff, the principal relationship to consider is that of 
the Chief of Staff to the First Sea Lord. The former 
is to be directly subordinate to the latter, and his duties 
will be advisory and not executive. This is as it should 
be; but it must be clearly understood by the First Sea 
Lord that the Chief of Staff is a real and important 
entity, and not a mere figurehead to supply arguments 
for preconceived ideas. The relationship of the Chief 
of the Staff to the President of the War College is to 
be one ‘‘of close touch and association’’. This is 
somewhat nebulous, and is made still more so by the fact 
that the present holder of the War College appointment 
is a Vice-Admiral, while the Chief of the Staff is a 
Rear-Admiral. The Memorandum makes it clear that 
Staff officers will be a branch of specialists and will be 
on the same footing as other specialists. A great 
number of naval officers look with suspicion on the word 
‘* Staff ’’, because they imagine it will be used as a 
kind of ‘‘ open sesame ’’ to command. 

A careful distinction must be made at the very outset 
between ‘‘ Staff ’’ qualities and ‘‘ command ’”’ qualities. 
Staff qualities are intellectual, and include a critical 
scientific mind and a circumferential view of things. 
Command qualities are largely moral and_ include 
decision, common sense, energy and nerve. These 
latter qualities will just as often be found outside the 
staff as inside it, and Staff officers must understand that 
their selection and training will give them no more claim 
to command or to promotion than any other form of 
specialism. In fact there is no great danger of their 
thinking it will, for presumably on attaining the rank of 
captain a Staff officer would be merged once more in 
the line of general work. Again, Staff officers must not 
be divorced from the sea. They must not be left too 
long ashore—a defect conspicuously evident in the case 
of many gunnery and torpedo specialists. The four- 
teenth paragraph of the Memorandum discusses the 
selection and training of Staff officers, and this is the 
crux of the whole question. What is wanted is a 
critical investigatory type of mind, and in the officers 
selected to be the first instructors this must be com- 
bined with real enthusiasm and interest in instruc- 
tional work. The Memorandum talks of ‘‘ passing the 
necessary examinations at the War College ’’, and here 
there seems a danger of the examination-fetish creeping 
into the system. An examination is at once the easiest 
and most fallacious method of testing ability. There 
should be as few examinations as possible. Problems 
should be set for investigation, principles explained 
and criticisms encouraged. Merit should be estimated 
by an officer’s general work and by essay-writing, not 


by examinations which are unsuitable for a Staff train- 
ing whose object is to equip with faculties, not to load 
with facts. 

What is wanted in our Staff officers is the critical 
mind, and the men whom the average captain, hating 
criticism, would be the last to recommend are possibly 
the very ones who ought to.be selected. Officers who 
cannot think and write will never be able to initiate a 
Staff. The First Lord has supplied the Navy with a 
good Staff house. It is now the business of the Navy 
to fill it with a good Staff type. 


BROKEN CHINA AND THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


Le would probably be unfair to attribute the defection 

of Western Mongolia and the menacing outlook in 
Tibet directly to Republican influence. The disaffec- 
tion of which they are an expression is due in large 
measure to recent attempts by Peking to assert an 
authority which is extrinsic to the Chinese concept of 
Imperialism. The mutiny and withdrawal of the 
Chinese army of occupation in Tibet may open a way 
for the return of the Dalai Lama; and a conviction 
that the Manchu dynasty is tottering to its fall may have 
encouraged the Mongols to declare themselves indepen- 
dent under a native Khan. But the ground had been 
prepared by recent attempts to translate a suzerainty 
which once found expression in tribute and adulation 
into a more stringent rule. Provinces and Depen- 
dencies had been wont to govern themselves more 
or less independently in proportion to their distance. 
Every official, from a Governor-General to a magistrate, 
received his appointment direct from the Throne, 
within the limits of China Proper; though every 
province possessed a large measure of administra- 
tive independence, collected its own taxes, and paid 
subsidies to the Imperial Exchequer. The right to deter- 
mine the amount of these subsidies has been strained, 
lately, in the attempt to meet increased expenditure due 
to foreign loans and innovations ; and violence was done 
to the theory of administrative independence by the 
attempt to impose a system of State railways in the 


teeth of protestation by each province that it would . 


make its own. Interference in Tibet and Mongolia has 
been different in kind, but inconsistent equally with the 
theory of domestic freedom. Attempts have been made 
to impose fresh taxation, new methods of education, 
fresh conditions of military service and, generally, to 
exert an authority which was resented, probably, as 
much as the novelties it was sought to introduce. The 
Abbé Huc noted, sixty years ago, that an advancing 
wave of Chinese colonisation was driving the Manchu 
herdsmen off their plains. It would appear that 
similar influences have been at work in Mongolia, as 
Russia is said to have requested China, last year, 
to desist from methods of colonisation by which she 
was dispossessing the Mongols of their fertile valleys 
and forcing them to remain on the grazing uplands. 
China demurs that subjection of its policy to Russian 
approval means an interference with her ‘‘ sove- 
reign rights ’’; but while she is debating the theory, 
Mongolia is slipping from her grasp. Russia is 
probably sincere in professing that she has no desire 
to detach Mongolia from Chinese sovereignty so long 
as China is content with the more or less shadowy 
supremacy she has been wont to exercise, but Russia 
cannot be indifferent to the welfare of a great region 
adjoining her frontier. If the Imperial Government 
had endured, an understanding would probably have 
been reached; but the effect of substituting the new 
vintage of Republican theory for the mellowed wine 
of Imperial tradition is that the Empire is in danger of 
disintegration. What inheritance have Urga and 
Lhassa in Sun Yat-sen? What portion has Tibet or 
Mongolia in a Republic? Besides, ‘‘ one is far apart, 
and one is near ’’. Is it likely that a Mongolia which 
has cast off the nominal protection of China will escape 
the nearer and more powerful influence of Russia? 
Would not Tibet have been prone to come under 
the influence of India if the conditions established 
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by Sir Francis Younghusband, as the fruit of our 
expedition, had not been thrown away? The Tibetans 
were quite disposed to be friendly with the British. 
We handed them over instead to the tender mercies 
of China which they hate. The pretence of Chinese 
suzerainty seems to have been thought diplomatically 
useful. How long will it now be kept up? 

The outlook is hardly satisfactory to those who 
regard the integrity of the Empire as an international 
interest. Nor can it be said that the progress of events 
is calculated to excite hopes of a speedy settlement 
within the Central Kingdom itself. The offer of the 
Throne to submit the question of the future form of 
government to a Congress of delegates from all the 
several provinces, duly elected for the purpose, appeared 
to onlookers to be exhaustive. Refusal must imply not 
only a foregone purpose but uncertainty whether the 
nation would really endorse the Republican principles 
that the Revolutionists so confidently assert. The offer 
was not refused ; but request was made that the decision 
should be left to a certain Assembly now sitting at 
Nanking instead of to a duly elected Congress! Now 
Yuan Shih-kai may or may not be right in his belief that 
seven-tenths of the people of China are predisposed in 
favour of the Imperial concept. The Revolutionists may 
or may not be convinced that they express the prevalent 
wish more truly by insisting on a Republic. It may or 
may not be true that hardly one in 100,000 of the people 
of China knows what a republic means. But diplomatic 
opinion at Peking appears to sustain Yuan’s objection 
that an irregularly elected Assembly which has since 
manifested its bias by electing Dr. Sun Yat-sen Pro- 
visional President of a Republic, is_ insufficiently 
representative and independent to decide a matter 
of such supreme national importance. It is necessary 
to examine a little closely the records available 
in Shanghai papers, in order to ascertain precisely 
what has taken place. Nineteen delegates, it would 
seem, from eight provinces (Anhwey, Kiangsu, Hunan, 
Hupeh, Chekiang, Fuhkien, Kwangsi, and Shantung), 
holding proxies from three others (Kiangsi, Kwang- 
tung, and Kweichow), and reinforced by one delegate 
each from Chihli and Honan which have not yet declared 
independence and who were allowed to speak therefore 
but not to vote, drew up and adopted at Wuchang, on 
3 December, Articles of Confederation for the Pro- 
visional Government of a Republic. These regulated 
(1) the election and powers of a Provisional President ; 
(2) the constitution and powers of a National Assembly ; 
(3) the constitution of Executive Boards ; and provided 
(4) that within six months after the establishment of the 
contemplated Provisional Government, the Provisional 
President should call a Convention of the people, by 
whom presumably the Constitution should be deter- 
mined, as it is provided that the Articles ‘‘ shall become 
void from the day when the Constitution of the Republic 
of China comes into full force’’. Two days later, on 
5 December, ‘‘ Representatives of Hunan, Hupeh, 
Kwangsi, Honan, Shantung, Chihli, Fuhkien, Chekiang, 
Anhwey, and Kiangsu”’ telegraphed to the Revolution- 
ary Authorities at Shanghai that they had decided on 
these rules; that they had jointly passed a resolution 
that the Provisional Government should be established 
at Nanking; that all provincial representatives must 
assemble at Nanking within seven days; that if more 
than ten provincial representatives were present a Pro- 
visional President of the Republic would be elected ; 
and requesting that the provinces of Kwangtung, 
Kiangsi, Yunnan, Szechuen, Shansi, Shensi, Kansuh, 
Kweichow and the three provinces of Manchuria might 
be notified to appoint representatives to proceed to 
Nanking accordingly. Now it is desirable to note, in 
estimating the degree of authority represented, that 
delegates from eight only of the 22 provinces into 
which China is divided were actually present at 
Wuchang; that one of these, Shantung has since 
returned to its allegiance, thus reducing them to seven ; 
and that of the ten named as telegraphing neither 
Chihli nor Honan (besides Shantung) had declared for 
the Revolution—how revolutionary soever they may 
feel. How many of the provinces adjured sent 
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delegates in response to the invitation, we do not yet 
know ; but it is safe to assume that, in the case of distant 
ones, response was impossible within the seven days 
given. It was, at any rate, by an assembly constituted 
in pursuance of these arrangements that Sun Yat-sen 
was elected Provisional President, so that the doubt 
expressed in the Sarurpay Review of 16 December 
as to the ultimate acquiescence of the twenty-two 
provinces in the principle of a Republic or in their, 
ultimate agreement on the choice of any single 
personality for the Presidency appears still admissible. 
It may be remarked, of course, that the election is 
ephemeral, and can be confirmed or undone six months 
hence. But it becomes important ‘to consider the 
nature and constitution of the Assembly when we reflect 
that it is to it, instead of to the Congress contem- 
plated by Yuan Shih-kai, that the Revolutionaries 
insist on the decision as to the future form of Govern- 
ment being left. It is difficult to see how he can yield, 
or what further concession he can be expected to make 
—unless it is believed that he will advise the dynasty 
to abdicate without further ado. Every condition 
named by the Revolutionaries seems to have been 
accepted, short of the supreme act of vacating the 
Capital and the Throne. But it is precisely upon that 
issue that their Representatives seem determined to 
insist. If they would be content with the extrusion: 
of the Princes and the emptying and cleansing of the 
Palace and all that it implies, they would probably be 
met : Yuan would hardly fight for them. But a great 
volume of sober opinion will assuredly sustain him 
in upholding the monarchical ideal until a contrary 
decision has been expressed by an Assembly more 
deliberately chosen and more certainly and widely 
representative than that which has just set up a Pro= 
visional Republic at Nanking. 


TARIFF REFORM AND THE IgItt RETURNS, 


HIS shyness that has fallen on the fiscal stand- 
patters is natural and instructive. We have 
looked in vain during the past week for some authorita- 
tive exposition of the attitude of the Free Traders 
towards the teaching of the trade returns. In former 
years there was no dearth of jubilation over the alleged 
discomfiture of the Tariff Reformers. Why this sudden 
silence now ? Where are the economists and statisticians 
who during the trade boom experienced no_ logical 
difficulty in proving that the expansion in our export 
trade was related to our fiscal system, and not at all to 
the boom? The boom has slackened. Our industrial 
condition is notoriously worse than twelve months ago. 
The relations between labour and capital are daily grow- 
ing more strained. Strikes have been more numerous 
and extensive than for many years. If unemployment, 
in the Board of Trade sense, is low, the amount of short 
time in our principal industries is larger than ever. 
The imports of raw materials for consumption in 
British industries are shown in the trade returns to 
have declined, and prove therefore a corresponding 
diminution in the output of our factories. Prices of 
necessaries having steadily risen, the purchasing power 
of the wages of labour have declined. Capital resists 
the pressure for higher wages because it realises that 
the margin of return upon capital invested in British 
industries is now so fine that further encroachments 
upon that margin may make it vanish. The only alter- 
native is to increase prices ; which might leave the last 
condition of labour worse than the first. 

In these circumstances some other explanation than. 
good times owing to Free Trade must be found for the 
apparent contradiction between the known phenomena 
of the condition of British industry and the further, 
increase in the export trade. The fertile imaginations 
of the Free Traders have failed them. All have avoided 
the question. All, that is, save our ‘‘ evergreen, incor- 
ruptible, die-hard Free-Trade”’ friend, the *‘ Westmin- 
ster Gazette’’. The ‘‘ Westminster’’ repudiates the 
suggestion that Free Traders have ever alleged that the 
expansion of our export trade in recent years was proof 
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of the exceptional suitability of our fiscal system to 
British needs and conditions. It proceeds, however, 
to suggest that Tariff Reformers, and above all Mr. 
Chamberlain, rested their case entirely upon the sta- 
tionary character of British foreign trade. That was in 
1903, when Mr. Chamberlain was justified in drawing 
attention to the stagnation in the export trade during the 
previous thirty years. But it is unfair to the Tariff 
Reform leader to suggest that he rested his case entirely 
on this fact. In the very speech from which the ‘* West- 
minster Gazette ’’ culled this sentence Mr. Chamberlain 
emphasised the many times greater importance of the 
home trade. Knowing, as he then did and said, that 
the home trade was five times as large as the export 
trade, Mr. Chamberlain appreciated that a very large 
increase in foreign trade might accompany a relatively 
small decline in the home trade and show no great 
change in the total output of our industries. What 
every Tariff Reformer is concerned with is the condition 
of our whole trade, not only that smaller part of it which 
is reflected in our export trade. 

We have always advocated a reversal of our fiscal 
system on totally other grounds than those which are 
specified in, or might be inferred from, the Free Trade 
papers. The case for Tariff Reform has nothing to do 
with the state of trade at the present time. Good trade 
does not prove that Tariff Reform is not wanted any 
more than bad trade proves that it is. The objects we 
expect to secure are set out in the Birmingham resolu- 
tion which was adopted by Mr. Balfour, as ieader of 
the party. The pressure of taxation is excessive. 
Yet the commitments of both parties to social legisla- 
tion would add indefinitely to the existing burden. New 
sources of revenue must be found if the pledges of the 
political parties are to be fulfilled. Under our present 
fiscal system, which compels every Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to impose heavy duties on a limited few 
articles, additional revenue is impossible, however high 
the rate at which the tax is levied. Moderate duties on 
« larger number of articles would be more productive, 
and would secure a revenue from those who at present 
escape taxation by avoiding the consumption of dutiable 
articles. The trade returns, with their record of increas- 
ing exports, show no sign of greater ability to bear 
the further burdens which the future has in pickle for 
the taxpayer. As a remedy for this undoubted defect 
Tariff Reform unquestionably holds the field as against 
Free Trade. 

In the second place the condition of our home market 
is far from satisfactory. Every year sees an increasing 
importation of goods in an increasingly advanced stage 
of manufacture for consumption in our own home 
market. In the main these are not luxuries, but rather 
manufactures of a kind we might and ought to make 
here. Their consumption leads to the displacement of 
home-made goods either similar to or such as might be 
substituted for them. Toa certain extent this may be the 
explanation of the large reduction of £13,0c0,000 in 
the imports of raw materials last year, a fact which is 
all the more striking in view of the further increase 
of £23,000,000 in the exports for the year. If raw 
materials imported have diminished, the output of 
British industries must have declined. Seeing that the 
exports have increased this must imply a very large 
reduction in the consumption of the home market. 
This is scarcely surprising in view of the greater in- 
crease of prices of necessaries in recent years than of 
wages. The surplus available and formerly employed 
for general purchases has dwindled, and the effect is 
felt on all classes of producers. 

When the Tariff Reform campaign was begun, 
attention was prominently given to the relatively smaller 
expansion of British compared with foreign exports. 
At bottom the power of our diplomatists abroad is 
measured by our economic interests, and these again 
by our trade interests. The decline in the proportion 
of our exports to any country, compared with that 
country’s exports to us, means a serious weakening in 
our diplomatic representations. The trade movement 
in recent years is towards a shift of the centre of gravity 
of international trade from this to other countries. Our 


market, and to a large extent the markets of the empire, 
have been allowed to become the happy hunting-grounds 
of foreign commercial exploiters. It was possible, and 
it is still possible, to reserve a large part of these markets 
for our own and Imperial producers. Had we done 
this in the past, the expansion of foreign manufactures 
could never has pressed us so hard. 


=== 


A LIVING WAGE. 


TRIKES and rumours of strikes, lockouts and 
rumours of lockouts, are the order of the day 

and of the night. The menace of another and a worse 
railway strike has hardly lifted before cotton is in a 
state of war and coal preparing for it—necessities of 
life every one of them. So serious is the outlook, and so 
depressing, that one is tempted to wish for some 
strong autocrat, some overwhelming power, to take 
the contending parties by the collar, as it were, 
and make them come to terms. A plague on both your 
houses is naturally the consumer’s cry. | Whichever 
is right he will lose; whichever wins he will pay. 
Seriously one cannot help feeling that there ought to be 
some means of compelling masters and men to settle 
their differences in some other way than by fighting. 
Fighting may be the best settlement where the war and 
its consequences can be confined to the belligerent and 
responsible parties. If they suffer, they at any rate 
knew what they were in for when they elected to fight. 
Suffering is sometimes not only unavoidable but bene- 
ficial. But it is a very different thing when private 
quarrels drag into the trouble innumerable others who 
have nothing to do with the dispute and desire only 
to keep out of it. It is to prevent this that civil 
law and the judicial system exist more than to see 
that the parties to the quarrel get justice. If every 
broken contract were followed by a broken head, if 
every private citizen who thought himself wronged 
got satisfaction out of the wrong-doer by force, the 
inconvenience to the public not in the quarrel would be 


so great that it very sensibly compels the quarrelling, . 


parties to keep the peace and either put up with things 
as they are or refer the dispute to a third person 
appointed by the public to judge ; whose judgment they 
are compelled to accept. Keeping the peace is 
obviously far more important than that the parties to 
a particular quarrel should get justice. It is at least 
conceivable that the party in the right if left to fight 
out his quarrel for himself would win, and so get 
justice, quite as often as he does now by taking it into 
a court of law; but the public would lose immensely. 
It is just the same with masters and men; if it were 
possible to compel both sides to take their differences 
into a court, meantime going on as before, and to abide 
by the decision when given, how immensely the country. 
would gain! gain, too, even though the decision were 
sometimes mistaken and sometimes unfair. But 
apparently it cannot be done. We seemed to be getting 
nearer to such an arrangement than we were, but the 
industrial breakings-out of the last twelve months rudely 
forbid any optimism on this score. The millennium has 
not come for master and man any more than for nation 
and nation; and nobody is so entirely maddening in 
such times as these as the person who tells you it has. 

The public is so much affected by these fights between 
masters and men that it is difficult for it not to take 
sides ; though by taking sides it frequently acts as an 
embittering irritant on the combatants, and hinders 
settlement. As far as possible the public should 
suspend judgment on the technical merits of these 
disputes. It seldom can know enough to judge, and it 
gets its information from sources that necessarily preju- 
dice it one way or another. But principles often come 
into these disputes on which the public at large ought 
to have a mind. The public should have a general 


opinion on such a question as a minimum in wages, 
though in our judgment it should avoid express-- 
ing one on the application of the principle to, any 
actual dispute. Whether it is possible fora particular. 
coal-owner to arrange for a minimum wage to be in 
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force in his mine we should never pretend to say; as 
little should we pronounce any particular demand by the 
miners for a minimum wage inadmissible. But the 
general idea of a minimum in wages is one the public 
may very well consider. It is not a question to be 
settled straight off by exclaiming, ‘‘ Impossible !’’ or 
** Absurd! ’’ nor is it ‘‘ obvious that it ought to be in 
every trade ’”’. 

Probably most of us are agreed that if a mini- 
mum wage is possible, it is desirable. We have 
long admitted individually and the State collectively 
that a man has a right to live, and we have now 
practically gone the further step and admitted that he 
has a right to live decently. Our workhouses, and indeed 
our prisons, are not administered by the standard of 
bare existence. If this right can be satisfied by a better 
organisation of industry it will be a great gain on any 
Poor-law device. There is nothing either absurd or 
essentially difficult in making it one of the conditions of 
carrying on a business that nobody concerned in that 
business shall be paid below a certain rate of wage. 
It becomes one of the conditions which the business man 
has to face and make his reckoning with just as he has 
to face income tax or the charge on the business caused 
by the Factory Acts. The difficulty, of course, comes 
in in settling what the minimum shall be. But people 
too often talk as though the difficulty were in having 
a fixed minimum at all. In fact, however, nearly all 
decent employers do already observe a kind of minimum 
wage. Those who employ but few men and so have 
personal relations with them do not think of lowering all 
wages when there is a depression in trade, nor will 
they in any event pay below a certain amount, even if 
they have the worst-paid men absolutely in their power. 
Without thinking of the principle, they do recognise a 
minimum wage. It does not dispose of the question 
to say that wages must vary with profits; for the 
essence of the position is that there shall be no profits 
until a certain wage has been paid; and if the busi- 
ness cannot stand any fixed wages charge at all, it 
must go. Nor is it true that it is impossible and 
ruinous to introduce a fixed element into that which 
is always fluctuating, as trade is. It has been done 
with railways from the first with the consent of all. To 
tell a man he shafl not charge more than a fixed sum 
for his goods is to interfere with his business quite as 
much as to tell him he shall not pay less than a certain 
sum to those he employs. The laissez faire economists 
told us, of course, that fix charges or wages as we 
may, the higgling of the market will get round our 
rule. If the employer has to pay a minimum wage, he 
will take it out of the workman some other way ; if the 
trader is not allowed to charge more than so much for 
his goods, he will take it out of the customer in quality. 
If this is so, the employers’ objection to the minimum 
wage falls to the ground. It cannot matter to him 
either way; but he does not seem to think so. As to 
maximum rates, the railways at any rate have not 
done what they might have done, treated the maximum 
invariably as a minimum. We do not see that there 
is any insuperable obstacle to a minimum wage in the 
nature of things, however difficult it may be to arrange 
in a particular business. There is, we know, the prac- 
tical objection that a man may not be worth his mini- 
mum wage, through want of skill or want of industry. 
The commercial answer to that is, then don’t employ 
him ; the social answer is that every man is prima facie 
worth his decent keep, and if he is so bad as not to 
be worth it, he must be treated as a kind of criminal. 
He is in a sense outside the social and industrial com- 
munity. He must be looked after and controlled by 
the State. 

The great gain of a minimum wage system is that 
it would secure the lowest paid from being underpaid. 
It would be an immense help to social reform if it could 
safely be taken for granted that a man in work 
is decently paid. The really important thing to the 
nation ‘is that no class shall be too badly off. If the 
least paid can live decently, the rest can look after 
themselves. It is nothing to the State, it is not vital 


to the man himself, whether a particular man be aristo- 


crat, plutocrat, middle-class, or workman, but it is 
everything to both State and individual that he should 
not be a beggar. We would not give this discussion 
a party turn, but it is pertinent to remind Conservatives 
that nothing is more hurtful to Radicalism than to 
eliminate the have-nots. 


THE GREAT USURPATION. 
By Lorp Rosert Cecit M.P. 


E have now had five months’ experience of the 
Constitution under the Parliament Act, and 
even the most prejudiced admirers of the present 
Government must be beginning to realise its revolu- 
tionary character. The gloomiest prophecies by 
opponents of that measure have been surpassed by 
actual results. Its critics declared that its chief effect 
would be to destroy the control by the electorate of the 
Government of the day, that it would enable a Cabinet, 
however unpopular in the country, to force through 
Parliament legislation profoundly distasteful to the 
people, and that the more it became clear that Ministers 
were losing the support of the constituencies the more 
eager would be the various groups and cliques of their 
majority to get their particular nostrums foisted into 
the Statute-book. | Determined optimists laughed at 
such prognostications. We were told that Ministers 
would never venture so to abuse their power, and that 
if they did make any such attempt the House of 
Commons, sobered by the great increase in its responsi- 
bility, would firmly refuse to permit it. As a matter 
of fact, this sanguine anticipation has been entirely 
falsified. Not only are the Government preparing in 
the coming session to use their newly-acquired powers 
with shameless unrestraint, but even before the 
provisions of the Parliament Act became directly 
operative the atmosphere created by its enactment 
reduced the House of Commons to a condition of 
unexampled servility. We have seen legislators, in 
defiance of public opinion, voting themselves four 
hundred a year and doing it by simple resolution of the 
House of Commons, so as to avoid any possible 
reference of the proposal to the electorate. We have 
also seen a crude mixture of philanthropic aspirations 
and practical injustice rushed through the House of 
Commons by every species of guillotine and closure, 
in spite or rather because of its growing unpopularity. 
Both of these outrages on Parliamentary propriety 
have been readily condoned by the various sections of 
the Coalition since each of them knew that any resist- 
ance would imperil the particular proposal which that 
section favoured. The prospect of imposing upon the 
countrv Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and 
Manhood Suffrage proved more attractive to the various 
ministerial groups than any old-fashioned doctrines 
about freedom of debate or the integrity of the House 
of Commons. 

Evil as have been the indirect consequences of the 
Parliament Act, its direct operation in the coming 
session promises to be far more calamitous. The 
Government have announced their intention of passing 
through the House of Commons this year three 
measures any one of which might fairly be the chief 
business of the session. Nor can it be said that any 
of them has recently had such full discussion as would 
make extended debate of its provisions unnecessary. 
Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment were last 
seriously discussed in the Parliament of 1893-5. 
Whatever the details of the new Irish proposal may be 
it must involve many questions of acute controversy. 
It must raise complicated economic and fiscal problems, 
it must touch matters of deep religious differences, 
it must involve menace to the prosperity and even 
safety of an important section of our fellow-country- 
men. Beyond all this it must affect the very founda- 
tions of our Constitution. No one yet knows how the 
Government propose to deal with the unsolved diffi- 
culty of Irish representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. But whatever solution of that matter is 
attempted it is safe to say it must open an immense 
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field of necessary debate. It may be thought that 
Welsh Disestablishment will not require such pro- 
longed consideration. Doubtless it is true that the 
central injustice of disendowment tends to overshadow 
the details of this iniquitous measure. Even so there 
are many aspects of disendowment to be considered— 
historical, statistical, ethical, and constitutional. And 
apart from main principles there are matters of Church 
government, questions as to Church fabrics, and other 
important details which will require at least as full and 
prolonged consideration as in the case of the Irish 
Church. Finally, as to the so-called ‘‘ Reform Bill, 
no one knows what its provisions will be. But of one 
thing we may be certain. Its main purpose will be so 
to gerrymander the electorate as to give the greatest 
possible assistance to the Radical party at the next 
election. That is not likely to prove noncontroversial ; 
even if the very grave question raised by the growth and 
seriousness of the movement in favour of Woman’s 
Suffrage could be easily adjusted. 

Apart, then, from the enormous constitutional 
importance of the proposed legislation its complexity 
and controversial character require the fullest and 
freest discussion. That, however, is clearly impossible 
if all three measures are to get through the House of 
Commons this year. Their passage within that period 
can only be secured by the most ruthless closure, or 
by the employment of some other device for restricting 
debate. That the result of such proceedings must be 
the further degradation of the House of Commons is 
a matter of indifference to the restless bureaucrats who 
control the Government. Nor are they likely to be 
impeded in their work of destruction by any incon- 
venient manifestation of independence among their 
followers. Many of these, indeed, are quite aware of 
the perishing reputation of the representative Chamber. 
And some feeble bleatings have been actually heard 
about the mistake of ‘‘ over-loading’’ the coming 
session. But the official reply is uncompromising. 
The Master of Elibank, in his recent public 
letter, declares that the ‘‘over-loading’’ is ‘‘ the 
inevitable result of the Parliament Act’’. And he is 
perfectly right. Unless the three Bills in question pass 
the House of Commons this year it might well happen 
that even under our present Constitution they would 
have to be submitted to the judgment of the electorate. 
Everyone knows—none better than the Master of 
Elibank—that to two of them at least such an ordeal 
would be fatal. Possibly the ‘‘ Reform’”’ Bill might 
survive—till its terms are known no one can tell— 
but the Irish and Welsh Bills would undoubtedly 
perish. Their only chance of success is that they 
should be smuggled through behind the backs of the 
people. 

We have, then, the ministerial policy openly avowed. 
The Government propose to force upon the country 
three measures of vast constitutional importance, 
certain to arouse the bitterest controversy, by the most 
unscrupulous use of powers unscrupulously obtained. 
It is impossible to pretend that they have received any 
authority from the electors for such action. Even 
supposing that the country was adequately warned 
that the Parliament Act was to be employed to pass 
Home Rule, which is certainly untrue, no such 
contention can be seriously put forward about the 
Church in Wales, still less about the gerrymandering 
of the Franchise. Moreover, the assent of the elec- 
torate, so far as it was ever given to the Parliament 
Act, was given to it as a whole, including the preamble, 
and the most elementary political honesty required that 
as soon as the Parliament Act was passed the policy 
embodied in it should be completed by the creation 
of a reformed Second Chamber clothed with adequate 
powers. Any other course can only be called a fraud 
on the electors. In short, the policy which was begun 
by humiliating the Crown and destroying the House 
of Lords is to be completed by the degradation of the 
House of Commons and the deception of the people. 
Whatever steps the leaders of the Unionist party may 
think it right to recommend for resisting this 
unparalleled usurpation, no member of the party will 
criticise them as being too determined or too extreme. 


THE CITY. 


N EARLY every sensation known to the Stock 
Exchange has been experienced this week, from 
acute depression in Home Rails to wild excitement 
in Marconi shares. Between these extremes there has 
been the remarkable strength of ’Bus stock, the 
revival of public interest in Rubber shares, anxiety in 
regard to Argentine Rails and deadly dulness in the 
Mining markets. ‘‘ Boom, slump, and apathy ”’ is a 

brief description of the markets as a whole. 

The excitement in Marconi issues became intense 
on the morning of carry-over day. On the previous 
afternoon the buying had become very wild, and an 
unwieldy bull account had accumulated. Consequently 
carry-over facilities were inadequate; many accounts 
had to be closed, and the managing director of the 
company chose that particular day to intimate that 
he was unaware of any new development to justify the 
rapid rise that had taken place in the shares. The 
result was a sudden collapse. This gave the jobbers 
and others who were short of stock a welcome oppor- 
tunity to effect repurchases, which caused a recovery. 
Subsequently fluctuations were rather violent, but 
gradually the market became firmer in the belief that, 
despite the managing director’s denial, the recent 
advance in quotations was not so unreasonable, having 
regard to the big potentialities of the Marconi organisa- 
tion. 

London General Omnibus stock registered an 
improvement of 22 points on the account allowing for 
the deduction of the dividend of £8, but since the 
carry-over there has been a further rise of some 10 
points, based upon the market’s provisional valuation 
of the new securities which are expected to be 
exchanged for the existing stock when the fusion with 
the Underground Electric interests is carried out. 
The delay in arriving at the definite provisional agree- 
ment for the amalgamation is due to the fact that a 
group of ’Bus shareholders is holding out for better 
terms than have been offered; but conservative 
opinion appears to favour the acceptance of the terms, 
which are understood to be, briefly, an offer in 
exchange for each £100 of L.G.O. stock of 105 per 
cent. of 6 per cent. debentures of the Underground 
Electric Railways Company, redeemable in or before 
1941 at 125; 105 per cent. of 6 per cent. income bonds ; 
and 100 shares of 1s. each. The nominal value of the 
new securities would total £215 for each £100 nominal 
of ’Bus stock, and to carry out the project it would 
be necessary for the Underground Electric Railways 
Company to create £1,260,730 of debentures, an 
equal amount of income bonds, and £6035 of Is. 
shares. 

The existing Underground Electric income bonds 
have been strong in anticipation of benefits to be 
derived from the amalgamation ; Districts and Metro- 
politans have also advanced in expectation of improved 
traffics therefrom, and Central London issues have 
risen mainly in connexion with the Liverpool Street 
extension. The Home Railway market has been in a 
dismal condition owing to the alarming labour posi- 
tion. For a time dealers lost their customary optimism 
on the broad outlook and took lugubrious delight in 
the most gloomy forecasts of the future. This senti- 
ment was fostered by the unloading of a large 
provincial account, and when it was learned that this 
particular source of liquidation had dried up a half- 
hearted recovery set in. South-Eastern stocks were 
depressed at one time by discussion of the possible 
effects of the recent cliff-slides on the tunnel between 
Folkestone and Dover. 

The American market has been upset by the fire in 
the Equitable Life Building, which has prevented the 
delivery of securities locked up in the vaults. 
Business was already at a low ebb, and the fire has 
not only interrupted business, but has provided a good 
excuse for abstention from supporting quotations. 
The Steel Trust’s monthly return of unexecuted ordérs 
indicated a large increase of business, but the stock 
market has not responded to this favourable factor, 
which indicates that no active bull campaign is 
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intended for the present. Canadian Pacifics were 
rather heavily sold from Berlin, and a good traffic 
return failed to stem the decline. Grand Trunk issues 
are also out of favour at present. 

In the Foreign Railway section Argentine Rails were 
naturally affected by the strike, but they promptly 
recovered on the news of good crop weather, accom- 
panied by views that the labour trouble will soon be 
settled. United of the Havana stock continued firm 
on excellent crop advices, and Leopoldinas, after a 
temporary set-back, regained their strength. Brazil 
Railway stock has been in demand, and as there is 
very little floating supply prices advanced steadily. 

Rubber shares appear to be coming into strong 
public favour once more. Inquiries from all parts of 
the country have been received, but the demand was 
checked to some extent through the dealers having put 
prices up sharply in anticipation of buying orders from 
the public. However, an expanding business has been 
done at rising prices, and the outlook is considered 
very promising. 


THE TRIUMPH OF VARIETY. 
By PALMER. 


HE Lord Chamberlain, licensing the performance of 
stage-plays in the London music-halls, has, in 
accordance with the traditions of his noble office, vielded 
gracefully to circumstances at the latest possible 
moment. Putting off the evil day, he has allowed his 
hand to be forced by a body of so inferior a station as 
the London County Council. Just over a month ago 
the County Council frankly admitted it was beaten. It 
would no longer be plagued and bothered with this 
problem of the Variety Theatre; and it determined in 
such districts as were outside the Lord Chamberlain’s 
sphere of office to give the music-halls what they 
wanted, and were obviously determined to have— 
namely, permission to produce stage-plays in addition 
to their ordinary entertainments of dancing, music and 
singing. The suburban music-halls now being in pos- 
session of the ‘‘ double licence ’’ (as it is called), the 
Lord Chamberlain was left to deal with the further 
grotesque anomaly which arose from the great houses 
of London being placed in a position of privileged 
inferiority to the small houses of the suburban fringe. 
This last absurdity was too much even for the Lord 
Chamberlain. The theatres of variety have won. 
Henceforth they may produce stage-plavs under the 
Lord Chamberlain’s licence. To offset this valuable 
privilege, won at the expense of the ‘‘ legitimate ’’ 
drama, actor-managers of the genuine theatre will be 
suffered (O humorous Lord Chamberlain!) to vary 
their ordinary dramatic proceedings with an occasional 
music-hall entertainment—let us hope, of gravity and 
distinction. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s decision is a good riddance 
of much unhappy confusion. The trouble started as 
soon as the music-halls began to go in for sketches and 
short plays. No one but the Lord Chamberlain could 
grant a licence for the performance of a stage-play ; 
and the Lord Chamberlain refused the invitation of the 
music-halls to come and reign over them. The real 
quarrel, of course, was between the managers of tne 
theatre and the managers of the music-hall; and the 
whole question would undoubtedly have been settled 
years ago if these interested champions had not come 
to an agreement outside the law. It was a wonderful 
agreement. The “ legitimate ’’ managers undertook to 
wink at their base brethren, provided that their base 
brethren would accept from them a very arbitrary and 
absurd definition of stage-plays. Everyone in the play 
must have not a moment to lose, and there must 
never be a crowd. This ‘‘concordat’’, as it was 
magniloquently called, was not.a great success. The 
music-hall managers almost immediately refused to 
accept the legitimate managers’ definition of a stage- 
play. (It was certainly a very creditable thing to do.) 


When the concordat had broken down, the quarrel went . 


on worse than ever by fits and starts. The music-halls 


insisted on performing their sketches. There were 
informations, prosecutions, heart-burnings. Every now 
and then, to vary the monotony of history, an actor- 
manager would himself appear in vaudeville. In the 
opinion of some he was a traitor to the legitimate 
drama; in the opinion of himself and of others he was 
winning laurels from the foe. In any case he was 
adding terribly to the general confusion. Thanks to 
the County Council, and the facility with which the Lord 
Chamberlain has accepted their example, these are 
henceforth unhappy far-off things. The Lord Cham- 
berlain extends his jurisdiction to cover the music-halls ; 
and for the future he will fulfil his customary function 
in the music-hall as well as in the theatre. He will 
stand more firmly than ever between the London 
managers and the London police. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s recognition of the variety 
theatre is the official acknowledgment of a distinct 
change that has come over the lighter forms of popular 
amusement within the last few years. Once or twice 
within the last twelve months I have had occasion as 
a critic of ‘‘ legitimate ’’ drama to attend performances 
at the ‘‘ Palace the ‘‘ Coliseum ’’, and the ‘* Hippo- 
drome’’. I have had to confess each time that the 
thing for which I attended was dramatically of more 
importance than nine-tenths of the plays produced in 
the London theatres. ‘‘Sumuriin ’’ at the ‘‘ Coli- 
seum ”’, and the Anatol sketches at the ‘‘ Palace ’’ were 
productions upon which few actor-managers in London 
would have ventured. The theatre of varieties is not 
to-day an abode of darkness; but a place where we 
may find a spirit, bolder and more enterprising in the 
managers, more alert and more responsive in the public. 
The demand of the music-hall to be raised officially to 
a level with the theatre has, in fact, been put forward 
by men who claim to have already raised it in the actual 
quality of its work. They claim that they have educated 
their own public; and that it is not their intention to 
steal a public from the genuine theatre. At a certain 
stage of their progress they found that audiences were 
beginning to require more solid fare than hitherto ; and 
the movement began towards the variety programme of 
to-day with its sketches, fragments of Shakespeare, and 
potted opera—a programme that draws upon the genius 
of every country and the resources of every art to make 
sport for the Philistines. This is the programme which 
is officially admitted in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
announcement this week to a free and equal competi- 
tion with the tragedies and comedies at the *‘ Lyceum ”’ 
or the ‘‘ S. James’ ”’ 

How far practically will it affect the London theatres ? 
It would be easy to exaggerate. To begin with, the 
Lord Chamberlain’s decision on the face of it is little 
more than an ex post facto recognition of the facts. The 
managers of the variety theatre have taken advantage 
of the general confusion to go pretty much their own 
way. Few programmes at the Hippodrome ’”’, 
‘Coliseum ’’, or the Palace’? have for many a long 
month been without a sketch or a stage-play, which, 
in spirit if not in letter, has not been strictly defiant 
of the law and the ** concordat’’. Of course there was 
always a risk of prosecution; but the risk was encoun- 
tered if the enterprise seemed worth while. The Lord 
Chamberlain’s decision is therefore more important as 
evidence of the position to which the music-halls have 
risen than as the beginning of a dazzling future ; though, 
of course, they will receive fresh impetus fiom the 
victory and the freedom it brings. One thing is 
certain: the serious lover of plays will not be in the 
least affected. At most, the triumph of the typical 
variety programme in the music-hall will draw from 
the strictly commercial theatre of farce or musical 
comedy a portion of its present public. But there will 
always be a public for plays and a public for the music- 
hall. Theatres and music-halls will not be confounded 
in a nondescript species of entertainment of not less 
than six lawful ‘‘turns’’ merely because the Lord 


Chamberlain has put them legally on a footing. The 
actor-manager will no longer be able to persecute the 
theatre of varieties with information and prosecution ; 
there will be more co-operation and less bickering 
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between the two than formerly ; and the music-halls will 
be free to pursue their lawful occasions. This, for 
the time being, is the chief practical result of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s decision. 

But the legitimate theatres may not therefore remain 
indifferent to what has happened. The theatre of 
varieties has been very bold and busy for the last few 
years. It has now found itself, and will rapidly take 
complete possession of the public it has caught and 
stimulated to an indiscriminate thirst for good things, 
no matter what they may be or whence they may come. 
The commercial West End theatres are between this 
devil of variety and the deep sea of repertory. They will 
not lose their audiences because the Lord Chamberlain 
has come to a decision ; but they will certainly lose them 
if they continue to be as blind and as deaf and as puzzled 
in their management as the history of a normal London 
season shows them to be. Judging from results, they 
are afraid of good plays, of new men, of novel methods 
in production—of anything, in short, which is not like 
something else which has already succeeded. Let them 
take a lesson in courage from the theatres of variety. 
They, at any rate, are afraid of nothing new under 
the sun. For them Mr. Granville Barker has no 
terrors; nor Professor Reinhardt. If the actor- 
managers of London cannot within the next ten years 
find courage to look for plays that shall be above the 
intelligence of the public (the music-hall manager is 
never afraid of being too good for his audience) they 
will lose serious lovers of the play to the repertory men, 
and people who look merely for a good entertainment 
to the theatres of variety. 

The legitimate actor-manager will almost immediately 
be tested against his various brother. The genuine 
theatre, though for years it has had a legal monopoly 
of the stage-play in one act, has not yet succeeded in 
finding more than half a dozen so-called curtain-raisers 
which are neither crude, nor silly, nor pointless, nor 
tedious. The most “‘ legitimate ’’ of playwrights seems 
to become an idiot as soon as he sits down to write a 
play in one act. The variety theatre has now formally 
entered the field. Will it find and produce competent 
plays in one act that a man may witness without feeling 
he is being defrauded of his time? It is significant that 
two of the half-dozen competent one-act plays so far 
discovered by the legitimate theatre have already been 
snapped up by the music-hall: I mean Mr. Barrie’s 
“Twelve Pound Look’’ and Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘ How He 
Lied to Her Husband ’’. I am inclined to think that 
if the Lord Chamberlain’s decision has any permanent 
effect at all artistically, it will be in the impetus it will 
give to the discovery and production of one-act plays 
of merit and distinction. In the field of the one-act 
play the theatre of varieties has at last an unfettered 
opportunity to show what it can do. 


POETRY IN THE NOVEL. 
By Ernest DIMnet. 


OU certainly know those old Gobelins tapestries 
representing country scenes. One of their chief 
characteristics is remarkable accuracy. They are as 
safe documents for the history of costumes and 
manners as the most matter-of-fact descriptions. And 
yet they are highly poetical. You may see in the 
foreground a rough vine-grower in a plumed hat and 
stiff gaiters putting new girdles to his barrels, and a 
little further his wife in full petticoats on her way to the 
vineyard ; beyond this prosaic scene your eyes will be 
charmed by a deep and fascinating horizon with melt- 
ing, billowy lines, a few fabrics and a dark forest, 
Suggesting indefiniteness and eternity beside the tran- 
sient features of an epoch. Sometimes when the con- 
versation flags of an evening, those greyish surfaces 
relieved with scarlet patches first attract and gradually 
imprison your attention in their depths; while every- 
thing around you is modern and fugitive, they are the 
dead but fascinating past. 
_ But probably you do not know—he is hardly an 
English type—the country proprietor, whom his edu- 


cation, connexions and tastes would naturally make 
ultra-refined and urban, but whom bruises of some 
sort—above all, disappointment in his children—throw 
back on solitude with a dread of the realities of life 
and a frightened clinging to Nature. This kind of 
man is the hero of M. Alphonse de Chateaubriant’s 
recent novel, ‘‘ Monsieur des Lourdines’’,* and the 
scenery on the old tapestries is the background of his 
existence. 

Very similar the sensation left by ‘‘ La Maitresse 
Servante ’’ of MM. Jéréme and Jean Tharaud,7 the 
novel which, along with *‘ Monsieur des Lourdines ’’, 
has been the most successful in the last five or six 
months. Here we see the country gentleman’s son 
who, after a few years of Paris nd some resolute— 
rather than natural—sowing of wha d oats, goes back to 
his ancestral gentilhommiére, and gradually sinks in the 
mediocrity of the horsey set about him with just enough 
consciousness of the dramatic side of his decadence 
and a sufficient sense of the drowning sadness of life 
to make him pathetic. Nothing could be simpler than 
these two novels. Hardly anything happens in them 
to make them look like novels, and what little there is 
—the ruin of a family by a prodigal son in ‘‘ Monsieur 
des Lourdines ’’, and the return to his mother’s house 
of another prodigal son accompanied by his mistress 
n ‘‘La Maitresse Servante ’’—is either banal or im- 
probable to impossibility These books also lack the 
source of interest which, even apart from variety of 
incident, can arrest the reader : you will find in them no 
striking or amusing character, none of those number- 
less figures which delight us even if we do but open 
Jones ’’ or ‘‘ Gil Blas ’’ without trying for one 
instant to remember the story. On the contrary, the 
few people you meet in them are deliberately and 
studiously made to look effaced. Yet ‘‘ La Maitresse 
Servante’’ has great charm, and ‘‘-Monsieur des 
Lourdines ’’ has more rights to be called a fascinating 
book than most others to which the epithet is too gene- 
rously affixed. 

What this charm and this fascination are it is not 
difficult to say. I believe that almost everybody who, 
without any professional hints, has tried to realise how 
a novel is written by trying to imagine one himself has 
felt that truth and high relief were in store in his imme- 
diate experience—the people he meets and likes, or, 
above all dislikes—whereas poetry belonged to his 
earliest remembrances. In spite of all that is written 
about verity we do not like to encounter in a novel the 
figures we know in our everyday life unless they possess 
exceptional relief or are transformed by exceptional 
talent. A something rich and strange is necessary to 
give us pleasure. Now the past, without any effort 
on our part, without any rare gift of imagination, 
works that transmutation. It seems to us that the 
summers were more beautiful, the winds softer and 
more full of whispers in our far-away childhood than 
in the dull present. The street into which we looked 
from the balcony when we were seven was positively 
enchanted, whereas to-day it is only dusty or windy. 
This accounts for the quality of certain ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences ’’ the authors of which would be perfectly 
incapable of writing a pleasing page of fiction. The vein 
hidden in our past is the richest we can draw on. 

It is in that vein that the Brothers Tharaud, with a 
great deal of art, and M. de Chateaubriant, with de- 
lightful sincerity and—in spite of charming inexperi- 
ence—more power than the other two writers, have 
sought not the subject but the atmosphere of their 
recent works. 

Imagine the fable of ‘‘ La Maitresse Servante ’’ in a 
contemporary setting. A young man coming home 
from Paris with his mistress—whom he does not love 
any more, we are told—and settling her in the imme- 
diate vicinity of his mother; the mother feigning to 
submit, and gradually gaining the wretched woman’s 
confidence as the latter loses the young man’s affection ; 
finally the deserted mistress—a Parisian picked up in 
the Latin Quarter—consenting to become a maid in the 


. * Paris: Bernard Grasset. 1911. 3f. 50c. 
¢ Paris: Emile-Paul. 1911. 3f. 50c.4 
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house of her former lover, now married, and all these 
people, mother, son, wife and mistress, growing old 
together in the desolation of life. This story, told in 
the language of the day, with the clear-cut preci- 
sion of things seen, would be unbearably shocking. 
But in its provincial environment and constant trans- 
position to a past gradually so destitute of modern 
characteristics that it becomes almost psychological, 
this extraordinary subject loses its repulsion and we 
see the actors apart from the drama. 

‘* Monsieur des Lourdines’’ appears in the same 
light. We can imagine a man of fifty or so living in the 
country with an invalid wife, carefully avoiding speech 
with her of their profligate son, solacing his after- 
noons with walks through the forest and his evenings 
with his schoolboy’s ¥iolin ; if the news that the unfor- 
tunate young man is so heavily in debt that everything 
has to be sold to acquit him came by the telegraph and 
not in a letter; if the lawyer we visit sat in a modern 
office instead of appearing, like Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Philo- 
sopher’’, in a musty, ofd-fashioned study; if the 
country people did not look so much like our tapestried 
figures; and if the son did not suggest Musset’s 
dandies—already so far from us—and not a very pro- 
saic clubman, we could not believe in the monotonous 
hero’s dreams, we should think his tenderness for the 
forest and country, the peasants and woodmen a 
namby-pambiness ; above all, the lyrical dénouement in 
which the violin plays so decisive a part would leave us 
sceptical and amused. As it is we tolerate the hack- 
neyed extravagant son and we plunge ourselves into 
the mists of the forest, the seclusion of the district, 
and the remoteness of the period with as much pleasure 
as M. des Lourdines himself. 

We are conscious that, as we should take little 
pleasure in these rather fleshless stories if they pur- 
ported to be tales of contemporary life, the authors, on 
their side, would hardly have been tempted to write 
them, or at any rate would have promptly become tired 
of them, had it not been for their fascinating back- 


ground. Is this a compliment or a verdict of inferi- 
ority? Do we mean power or the want of 
it when we say of a _ writer that he needs 
a poetical accompaniment to sustain him through 
a human drama? At first sight it would seem 
to mean weakness. The epic feeling belongs to 
all great works from Homer to Balzac, but 


lyricalness which connotes a high flight seldom con- 
notes a sustained one like that required by a complex 
dramatic subject. Emotion and the somewhat super- 
ficial conviction which goes with make-believe are not 
characteristic of, even if they belong to, the greatest. 
It certainly takes more genius to conceive and write 
‘*Tom Jones”’ or ‘‘L’Avare ”’ than ‘‘ La Maitresse 
Servante ’’ or even ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter’’. We believe 
that the characters in ‘‘Monsieur des Lourdines ’’? may 
have existed, and we know, on the contrary, that 
Tom Jones or Becky Sharp are inventions with which 
their creators play before us with the shamelessness 
of genius, like the cat with the mouse; yet we have no 
doubt that there is more life in Fielding’s or Thackeray’s 
lies than in M. de Chateaubriant’s truth, and when we 
revert to one it will be the lie rather than the truth. 
Poeticalness, emotion, in short the subjective qualities, 
are not the qualities of the more powerful handlers of 
fiction, and even in Shakespeare, who possesses them 
in a high degree, they take the second and not the first 
rank. 

So it would seem that the facility which a lover of 
the past finds in giving life to characters seen through 
a poetical atmosphere is akin to the generous though 
obviously jsuperficial inspiration of an_ imitation. 
M. Albert Sorel, the historian, wrote pastiches of 
Victor Hugo with wonderful talent, but he never 
thought of using verse for the expression of his own 
sensibility. Perhaps M. de Chateaubriant and the 
brothers Tharaud would be far inferior to themselves 
if they tried their hand at a tale conceived like ‘‘ La 
Cousine Bette’’. But perhaps Racine would have 
been inferior to himself if he had had to write ‘ La 
Dame aux Camélias’’, and Dumas, using a more 


chastened medium, might have reached classical per- 
fection. The formula of M. de Chateaubriant imme- 
diately helps the author in distinguishing at once that 
which is essential to a physiognomy from that which 
is not, as a figure 
‘*seen in early dawn 
Down at the far end of an avenue ”’ 


is necessarily reduced to its principal lineaments. But 
is not that largely what is called classicalness? And 
if this is found in the mind of a writer with an increase 
of creative power—even though the power be restricted 
to a certain range—why should we speak of it dispar- 
agingly? Perhaps all the difference between the classic 
ages and ours lies in that gift of discovering the more 
universal aspects of an object and expressing them 
with facility and pleasure as well as perfection. If so, 
we might look upon M. de Chateaubriant and MM. 
Tharaud as forerunners of the reaction—in the shape 
of fresh vitality—I was speaking of the,other day. Let 
their method join hands with the robustness they still 
lack, and we shall have great works. Meanwhile ‘‘ La 
Maitresse Servante ’’ is a highly artistic production— 
no matter if somewhat artificial in design—and ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur des Lourdines ’’ is the freshest piece of writing 
we have seen for many a long year. 


BEGINNING AGAIN, 
By Firson Youne. 

Whee first fortnight of January is the great Monday 

morning of the year, when, after the pause and 
disorganisation of Christmas and the annual tidying-up 
of various temporal matters, we settle down into our 
normal routine, and Begin Again. During the fortnight 
before Christmas it has not been worth while to begin 
anything ; we are hypnotised by the shopkeepers into the 
idea that the only suitable occupation of those weeks is 
feverish buying, and between Christmas and the New 
Year we are often in a state of exhaustion or reaction, 
wondering what the fuss was really about. But there 
comes a day when the excitement, real or artificial, of 
the season is over, and the reaction also; when we look 
out of the window some foggy morning at the blank 
grey winter sky, and realise that no exciting event is 
likely to happen in our world for some time: that, in 
fact, there is nothing left to do but to Begin Again. To 
people who live a normal and quiet life it is the dullest 
and least inspiring of moments. There are, perhaps, 
no great successes to be repeated, or no great failures 
to be redeemed, no triumphal or sorrowful way to be 
retraced—nothing but just to Begin Again the ordinary 
and unexciting round of life. It is the Monday morning 
outlook intensified, with its perspective extended into 
the dimness of the unknown year. It is a curious 
moment, and, like every moment of our lives, worth 
examining and savouring before we pass on and leave it 
behind. 

I suppose that the people to whom Beginning Again 
is most formidable are the successful people. To the 
man whose career is a succession of great and trium- 
phant achievements the most difficult moment must 
surely be that when, after the successful issue of a great 
endeavour, he must Begin Again. He must deliberately 
begin to do something at least as great and successful 
as he has done before—probably something greater, 
for there is no such thing as really level progress; if 
the road is level the burden becomes greater, or if the 
burden grows lighter the road becomes steeper. The 
man who writes or produces a successful play every 
year must feel, when he Begins Again, that not only 
the success of his next play, but the success and justifi- 
cation of his whole life depends on this new beginning. 
The statesman who has distinguished himself in one 
office must feel, when he Begins Again in another, that 
he must distinguish himself still more; for if he does 
not advance, people will say that he is failing. The 
financier who has just successfully launched some vast 
scheme must immediately Begin Again on something 
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vaster. No doubt all these successful people would 
like, after their great triumph, to work at something 
small and easy, which would be a rest from their strenu- 
ous exertions; but that is not the rule of life. The 
burden and penalty of success is more and more success. 
If your income has been four thousand a year and it 
falls to two thousand, you will be regarded as one who 
is going back in worldly prosperity, although there may 
have been a time when two thousand a year would have 
represented riches and success to you. But if your 
career be that of making money you must Begin Again 
to make the four thousand five, and the five thousand 
six; and consequently, as you grow older, Beginning 
Again becomes a more and more formidable thing. 

Perhaps the only person who really loves Beginning 
Again is the incorrigible failure. To him these recur- 
ring moments are really sunny and agreeable. For the 
man who addresses himself with gusto to such occupa- 
tions as Turning Over a New Leaf, Making a Fresh 
Start, or Cleaning the Slate, Beginning Again can have 
no terrors. Itis the one moment in which the man who 
always fails has a bright vision of success; he almost 
hastens through the later stages of his previous failure, 
almost welcomes disaster, so that he may engage in the 
inspiring business of Beginning Again. Such a man 
frequently talks about Cutting his Losses. Indeed, he 
makes haste to cut them sometimes before he is quite 
sure whether they need be regarded as losses or not. 
Such a man, it need not be said, would also cut his 
winnings if they went on too long, for the simple reason 
that either losses or winnings, until they are cut, stand 
as a mark on what would otherwise be a clean slate, 
and sully the fairness of what would otherwise be a 
new leaf. Cut them he must before he can indulge in 
the luxury of Beginning Again. Such people think that 
there is virtue in actual beginnings, not realising that 
the real virtue lies neither in beginning nor in ending 
but in continuing, which is the most difficult and impor- 
tant thing for men to do. There is excitement about 
beginnings and endings, but there is no essential virtue 
in them. There is such a thing as beginning wrong. 
The clean slate and the new leaf may be great snares; 
and it might have been better to struggle along on the 
old sheet, confused as it may have been with mistakes 
and crossings-out, and even blotted with tears, in the 
hope of writing some brave word at the end. But it is 
always easier to Begin Again on a new sheet, even 
although we know in our hearts that it will never be 
completed, but in its turn merely soiled and forsaken 
fora clean successor. There is apparently no age which 
is free from the illusion of Beginning Again, and begin- 
ning wrong. Even China has in these latter days taken 
it into her head to Begin Again, and, in the opinion of 
Europeans most competent to judge, to begin wrong. 
The idea that a governing body can be formed which 
will be representative of four hundred millions of the 
most undemocratic people in the world, or, indeed, re- 
presentative of anything but itself, would be strange 
enough even without the experience of other 
Republics which, to clear-seeing eyes, have already 
sufficiently demonstrated the doubtfulness of that 
form of Government. But there is an epidemic 
at present in the world of Beginning Again—an 
epidemic of Clean Sweeps and New Régimes which, 
like the housemaid’s matutinal labours, raise a 
great deal of dust that generally settles comfortably 
down again when the sweeping is over. What has 
France written on her new page? And what will Por- 
tugal write comparable with what France and Portugal 
wrote on the old pages? A beginning which involves a 
break with tradition seems for nations to be almost 
always a wrong beginning; and the Englishman who 
loves his country and who looks back into her history 
will pray that England, at any rate, will be spared the 
disaster of Beginning Again. 

But we have drifted into great matters which are 
somewhat beyond the scope of this little essay. It is 
probable that you and I, reader, are not concerned with 
any of these great considerations ; that we have neither 
dazzling triumphs nor inevitable failures to record ; but 


when as at this time we Begin Again, we simply take 
up the ordinary life of ordinary mortals in this world— 
a life of plain duties, and some joys I hope, and cer- 
tainly many cares; in a word, we take up the burden 
again. I donot like that imagery which always shows 
the carrier of a burden as staggering and bending 
beneath it, bent almost double to the ground and groan- 
ing and complaining of his task. There are many ways 
of carrying burdens, and if we make up our minds that 
they have certainly to be carried, the only respectable 
method is to carry them witha good grace. The women 
of India are trained from their earliest years to carry 
heavy weights on their heads, with the result that they 


have a bearing and carriage of incomparable grace, so. 


that it is a delight to see them walk. Burdens may 
thus be made ornamental, interesting, and even amus- 
ing. Wecan contrive all manner of knots for the better 
securing of them; we can invent means of distributing 
them about our persons so that one part does not feel 
the whole strain; for some men carry their burdens 
almost entirely on their heads, and others almost entirely 
in their stomachs. We can arrange the load so that it 
presses more evenly everywhere; so that the head 
relieves the heart, and the shoulders take what share 
they can. When we Begin Again thus to carry our 
burdens, instead of bewailing them it is worth while 
to study this question of distribution and see if, in fact, 
they cannot actually be made to improve our bearing 
through life. For the rest, we may surely take the 
advice that Goodwill gave to Christian in Bunyan’s 
allegory : ‘‘ He told me, as to his burden, to be content 
to bear it, until he came to the Place of Deliverance; 
and there it would fall from his back of itself.”’ 


SUFFOLK LANES. 
By Jonn VauGuan, Canon of Winchester. 


N UMBERLESS are the allusions in Crabbe’s poems 
to the varied aspects of Suffolk scenery, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the coast. Brought up 
at Aldeburgh, he was intimately acquainted with the 
district, and there is scarcely a feature of the coast-line 
between Orford and Dunwich that is not somewhere 
depicted in his writings. 
‘* He loved to walk where none had walked before. 
About the rocks that ran along the shore.”’ 


The river Alde, flowing for miles parallel to the sea, 
with only a belt of shingle between; the ‘‘ samphire- 
banks ”’ of Slaughden Quay ; the wide stretch of marsh- 
land beyond the mere, where the wild cry of ‘* the 
lapwing or the grey curlew ’’ could be heard, and where 


‘* The loud bittern from its bulrush home 
Gives from the salt ditch-side its bellowing boom”? ; 


the ‘‘ rushy moor ’’ where there are ‘‘ blossoms rare ’’, 
‘the gale’s rich balm and sundew’s crimson blush ”’ ; 
the wide barren heath beside the coast, where 


‘* The neat low gorse with golden bloom 
Delights each sense, is beauty, is perfume ; 
And the gay ling, with all its purple flowers, 
A man at leisure might admire for hours ’’— 


all are dwelt upon with affection and delight. 

Nor are the Suffolk lanes forgotten. Crabbe often 
refers to the ‘‘ sandy lanes’’, so characteristic of the 
countryside in the vicinity of the sea. In his poem 
called ‘‘ The Lover’s Journey ’’, which depicts the 
country between Aldeburgh and Beccles, he tells us how 
Orlando, leaving the heathland that bordered the coast, 
** passed through lanes of burning sand ’’ where “‘ the 
dust rose in clouds before the horse’s feet’’., But, he 
adds, 

‘* The very lane has sweets that all admire, 
The rambling suckling and the vigorous briar ; 
See ! wholesome wormwood grows beside the way, 


Where dew-press’d yet the dog-rose bends the spray; 


Fresh herbs the fields, fair shrubs the banks adorn, 
And snow-white bloom falls flaky from the thorn ’’, 


These lonely lanes, deep in loose sand, and hot and 
oppressive in summer-time, are yet full of interest to 
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the naturalist. ‘‘ Bog and marsh and fen’’’, and sandy 
lanes too, ‘‘ are’’, as Crabbe rightly says, ‘‘ only poor 
to undiscerning men’’. Often these lanes are the only 
approach to the sea-coast, and one may traverse them 
for long distances without meeting a fellow-creature, 
unless it be a company of gipsies encamped on the way- 
side. No motor or carriage invades the solitude of the 
lanes, and the surface is too rough for a bicyclist to 
venture far. The hedgerows on either side are often 
left untrimmed for years together, and the ditches are 
but seldom disturbed. It is therefore not surprising 
that these lanes are the haunt of many wild creatures. 
Rabbits abound, and in the vicinity of farm buildings 
the banks are often honeycombed by rats. It is no 
uncommon thing to see a stoat or a weasel gambolling 
about, or with head erect stealthily on the scent of 
some unfortunate victim. Hedgehogs are far from 
rare, and on one occasion I came across a family of 
these interesting creatures. It was getting dusk: the 
great bat had begun his evening flight, and the night- 
jars were uttering their strange whirring notes, when 
at a turn in the lane I saw the mother and some four 
or five young ones shuffling about in the open. It was 
a pretty sight to see the little creatures, with short, 
quick starts, running here and there among the herbage. 
For some time I watched them all unconscious of my 
presence, until at length one by one they followed their 
mother through a break in the hedge. In the autumn 
a number of goldfinches—I have seen a flock of eighteen 
or twenty—may be encountered in the lanes, feeding on 
the feathered thistle-seeds. They are commonly known 
in Suffolk, where they have much increased of late years, 
as King Harries ’’. 

Some of these sandy lanes evidently represent the 
ancient thoroughfares before the present high-roads 
existed. A most interesting example of a disused 
medizval roadway may be seen on the coast some two 
miles from Southwold. It led to the fishing village of 
Easton Bavents, situated on a cliff known as Easton 
Ness, at that time the most easterly point of England. 
But the headland has been long since washed away by 
the sea, and the entire village has disappeared. At 
Dunwich, some five miles to the south, the ruins of a 
church still crown the cliff, where 


‘* One hollow tower and hoary 
Naked in the sea-wind stands and moans ”’; 


and the encircling walls of a mediawval Franciscan 
priory may be seen. But at Easton Bavents not a 
vestige of the former village remains. In the time of 
Edward III. it was a place of sufficient importance to 
be granted a market, and besides the parish church it 
possessed a chapel dedicated to S. Margaret. Now 
the only building in the parish is a modern three- 
tenement cottage, inhabited by farm labourers. But 
the ancient roadway leading to the vanished village may 
easily be traced. It is now a sandy lane, wider indeed 
than many in the neighbourhood, overgrown with rank 
herbage, and used only for agricultural purposes. A 
line of twisted thorn-trees, bent with the fierce winds 
of winter, bounds the lane on one hand, and a low 
tangled hedgerow stretches along the other side. Here 
and there tough stems of bracken have invaded the 
pathway, while such coarse but characteristic species 
as knapweed and ragwort flourish on the hedgebanks, 
relieved by a few plants of the choicer yellow linaria. 
Several lanes converge on this ancient thoroughfare, 
which at length ends abruptly on the very face of the 
cliff, where until a few years ago an old barn marked 
the site of the last remaining homestead. When 
Gardiner wrote his History of Dunwich in the middle 
of the eighteenth century a quantity of fennel grew 
upon the spot, which he took as a “‘ token ”’ of ‘‘ the 
considerable trade of fishery’’ for which the village 
of Easton Bavents was formerly celebrated. All trace 
of the fennel is now gone; not a single plant of this 
fragrant herb could I find along the lane. Rank thickets 
of atriplex and a stunted thorn-tree marked the sudden 
termination of the old roadway at the edge of the cliff 
which in bygone days led to the most eastern village 
on the English coast. 


Another deep sandy lane, bounded by high hedges, 
where grow 


‘* the crab, the bramble, and the sloe, 
The hyp, the cornel, and the beech, the food 
And the wild solace of the gipsy brood ’’, 


was clearly the ancient roadway between Blythburgh 
and Walberswick. Along this road the brutal iconoclast 
William Dowsing must have travelled in April 1643, 
when, having destroyed the images and painted glass 
in Walberswick Church, he passed on to Blythburgh 
to wreck the beauties of that magnificent edifice. At 
one spot the lane opens out into a wide stretch of grass 
and bracken, known in the parish documents as ‘‘ Dead 
Man’s Corner’’, from the gruesome legend that a 
suicide was once buried there. From this corner a 
most picturesque prospect is obtained. At high tide 
the river Blygh has the appearance of a goodly sized 
lake, beyond which stretches the finely timbered domain 
of Henham Hall. Hard by, in a clump of lofty Scotch 
firs, is situated the largest heronry in Suffolk, and one 
or more of its stately denizens, known locally as 
‘*harnsees ’’, may generally be seen standing motion- 
less in the shallow water. In the dense tangle of reeds 
and rushes that fringe the river numbers of wild duck 
annually breed; while on the more open parts of the 
swamp, sheltered by tall tussocks of coarse herbage, 
the redshank lays its eggs. 

Thistles are still as characteristic of the Suffolk lanes 
as when, in Crabbe’s time, they stretched forth their 
** prickly arms of war ’’. But sometimes the scarce and 
handsome cotton-thistle is met with. This stout plant, 
attaining sometimes to a height of even six feet or 
more, is covered with a loose cottony wool which, with 
its great heads of purple blossoms, renders it very 
conspicuous. It may be seen in the lane between 
Walberswick and Dunwich, where its presence adds 
dignity to the somewhat sombre flora. Not but one or 
two interesting species are met with. The aromatic 
Nepeta Cataria, or cat’s-mint, the strong scent of which 
is peculiarly grateful to cats—a rare species covered 
with a mealy down, and bearing small white flowers 
dotted with crimson—is common at one spot in the 
hedgerow, near where the lane branches off to the salt- 
marshes, past the forgotten site of the old parish 
church, which was removed in the fifteenth century. 
Not far distant is a clump of the white horehound, 
formerly of great repute among village herbalists, and 
still in use for its medicinal properties. Further along 
a few stout plants of the uncanny-looking hound’s- 
tongue are in flower. It is a strange species, with large 
soft downy leaves and dull lurid-purple flowers ; while 
the whole plant has a strong, disagreeable smell, 
exactly like that of mice. But it is a striking species, 
and far from common. As the lane approaches Dun- 
wich, the ancient ‘‘ city of the east ’’, masses of yellow 
tansy will be seen occupying the banks. Not a plant 
has been met with all the way from Walberswick, but 
here it is abundant. In former days this aromatic plant 
was commonly grown in herb-gardens, and played an 
important part in monastic economy; and it is not 
impossible that the colony may be a relic of ancient 
cultivation. Just where the sandy lane emerges into the 
open road several lusty plants of the sky-blue chicory 
were opening their lovely petals to the sun. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE BATTLE OF 
BARROSA. 
To the Editor of the SatruRDAy REVIEW. 

Oxford, 3 January 1912. 
Sir,—Your reviewer of the fourth volume of my 
‘* Peninsular War ’’ spends more than half his space in 
criticising its maps—especially that of Barrosa. He 
states that its proportions are wrong, sometimes as 
much as 4o per cent. It may be necessary to explain 
that he is thereby criticising not my own measurements, 
but those of the three best detailed maps of the country- 
side on which I have been able (after much search) to 
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lay hands. The figures that he gives differ widely from 
all these. The maps are: (1) The most important and 
detailed, the Spanish official plan of 1890, published by 
the Madrid War Office in their ‘‘ Atlas de la Guerra de 
la Independencia’’. This is an elaborate survey, 
marked out on 4o-feet contours, ‘* equidistancia entre 
las curvas 4o pies’. It gives the distance between the 
towers of Barrosa and Bermeja at 3600 metres—your 
critic states it at 6000 yards. Also the distance between 
the Vigia of Barrosa and the seashore at 1100 metres— 
your critic says it is only 800 yards. It also marks the 
height of the Barrosa hill by seven contours of 4o feet 
each above the plain=280 feet—your critic says that 
the height is only 156 feet. In disputing an authorised 
Government survey, executed by the Madrid War 
Office, he must give his reasons for saying (authorita- 
tively and without quoting any source) that the Spanish 
engineers have gone hopelessly wrong. 

(2) The distances of the modern Spanish map are 
almost the same as those in the map in Wyld’s vast 
‘‘ Atlas of the Peninsular War ’’ (1841), derived from 
the drawing of ‘‘ Ensign Harriott of the Royal Staff 
Corps’. This gives the length between Barrosa and 
Bermeja towers at about 4000 yards—your critic says 
6000; and shows the Vigia at about 120 yards from 
the shore, instead of your critic’s 800 yards. 

(3) There is also the old contemporary 1811 map of 
Barrosa, which can be seen on a reduced scale in Rait’s 
** Life of Lord Gough ’’, vol. i. This gives the distance 
between the two towers as 4500 yards—that from the 
Vigia to the sea as 1300. It is a rough production, 
not nearly so well engraved as the other two. 

I must add that both the Spanish survey and No. 3 
mark the hill on which the Vigia stands as roughly 
conical—the contours in the former are very clear. 
Your critic utterly denies there is any such conical hill 
or ‘‘steep slope’’. I have simply followed the best 
maps that I could find in dealing with this, the only 1811 
battlefield that I did not personally visit. If your critic 
will kindly say where the correct map is to be had, I 
shall be obliged to him. Anyhow he has a pretty quarrel 
with the Madrid War Office. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Cc. O. 


THE CRISIS IN MANCHESTER. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Albion Hotel, Manchester. 
11 January 1912. 

Sir,—Manchester has realised very vividly that it is 
the centre of a crisis which means everything to 
Lancashire and a vast deal to the country at large. In 
club, in hotel, in restaurant there has been one topic 
for Manchester this week to the exclusion of all others. 
The possibility of a coal strike has almost been ignored 
in the prepossession of the cotton conflict. On Monday 
morning Manchester men were confident that by the 
evening a setthement would have been arrived at, and 
that the second week of 1912 would be memorable for a 
great calamity averted. Monday brought a hitch; 
Tuesday an impasse ; and on Wednesday all hopes were 
concentrated on Monday next, as they had been concen- 
trated on the previous Monday, but with the difference 
that whereas the beginning of this week was hailed with 
confidence, the beginning of next week is anticipated 
with doubt. 

Let there be no misunderstanding of the seriousness 
of the situation. It is simplicity itself on the surface, 
but there are dangerous under-currents which the most 
skilful of pilots may find baffling. The dispute began 
over the question of the employment of a couple of non- 
unionists. Manchester is the Mecca of free imports, 
not of free labour. -A-small strike-was followed by a 
big lock-out. The masters—in their own interests of 
course—delivered the counter blow ostensibly for free 
labour, really for their right to manage their business in 
their own way. Sir George Askwith came to Man- 
chester as peacemaker. Sir George Askwith has a 
reputation; he has been a successful mediator in other 
disputes; in Manchester he has failed to prevent'a 


widening of the breach. The conditions in which he 
worked made his task impossible. It is true he brought 
the parties together, but the Conference, so far as Man- 
chester and the world at large know, only established 
the irreconcilability of the contestants. The responsi- 
bility rests with the masters. The men’s representa- 
tives knew that the men had made a mistake. Their 
action in regard to non-unionists was misguided. They 
proposed a truce: a six months’ truce, during which 
the whole question of non-unionism could be thrashed 
out and settled on terms acceptable to both sides. The 
masters would not hear of it. It must be a settlement 
now—or war. They must have a written undertaking 
that never again shall there be a strike over the em- 
ployment of non-unionists. In other words, the men’s 
representatives of to-day were asked to bind themselves, 
their successors, their children’s children, for ever. 
If the men’s representatives had had one moment’s 
hesitation as to the line they should take, their doubts 
could not be long-lived. Resolutions passed indepen- 
dently at places like Nelson and Blackburn defeated 
the six months’ proposal. If the masters were deter- 
mined, so were many sections of the men, and with the 
suspension of the so-called peace conference has dis- 
appeared the desire on the part of hundreds of them to 
provide a way of retreat. The fight, say the masters. 
is to be ‘‘ a fight to the finish ’’. *‘ A fight to the finish 
let it be ’’, is the response of the Lancashire men, and 
what a fight to the finish means in Lancashire history 
is witness. 

Masters are firm; men are hourly growing bitter. 
War chests on both sides are ample for the maintenance 
of a long struggle. The least bellicose of the weavers 
feels that a grave injustice has been done. He has 
admitted a mistake—for that he may or may not be 
sorry. He has made a suggestion as to the future 
which has been rejected, and he asks in naive but injured 
tones : Have we ever failed to keep our plighted word? 
Sympathy with the employers’ determination to conduct 
their affairs in their own way there must be ; sympathy 
with the employers was the predominant note on Monday 
last; will it be the predominant note on Monday next? 
The masters had right on their side ; they are right now 
on the main point at issue. Were they wise to refuse 
to give the men another chance? Their provocation 
has been great Their acceptance of a challenge which 
should never have been thrown down was swift as it was 
sure. But they cannot hope to break the men: they 
can at worst punish them. The real sufferers will be 
the non-unionists who have no funds to draw upon, and 
the general public who are in no sense parties to the 
quarrel. When Lancastrian meets Lancastrian the 
tug-of-war is bound to be severe; Manchester is pre- 
pared for war, and the one glimmer through the gloom 
comes from Whitehall. Sir George Askwith may haply 
discover some way to peace which he may submit on 
Monday. I am, faithfully yours, 

Ss. 


THE MODERN SPIRIT AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
8 January 1912. 
Sir,—It is apparently impossible for any woman (or 
man) to write upon the abstract question of woman 
suffrage without receiving in reply letters full of per- 
sonal abuse. Is this because Suffragettes have no real 
arguments to present? I have certainly never heard 
a single adequate reason given for the extension of the 
franchise to women. The modern spirit may be either 
good or evil—it must be judged by its fruits—the new 
light is not necessarily from heaven; it may as easily 
come from hell. The simple payment of taxes cannot 
give women a right to vote. This subject has been 
enlarged upon so many times that it is unnecessary 
for me to go into it again. Women are incapable of 
full citizenship because they are not available for, 
purposes of National and Imperial defence. Suffra-_ 


gettes have a habit of saying that women’s rights 
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have been taken from them—that they once had a 
political vote; that women sat on the Witenagemote ; 
that the abbesses sat on the Church Councils. There 
is no shadow of truth in the assertion that women ever 
had a vote. This was definitely proved by the judg- 
ment of the Lord Chancellor in ‘* Nairn v. University 
of S. Andrews’’, 10 December 1908. The other 
Judges concurred with him. 

It is a far cry from the twentieth century to the 
Saxon Witan. In the old days when the population was 
scanty and scattered, and no laymen below the rank of 
the nobles had any education, standing, or rights, the 
reason for the noble women being called to sit on the 
Witan is obvious. The mitred abbesses had a right to 
sit on the Church Councils, but there is no record of 
their ever having put themselves to the front, or ever 
having had anything to do with Church law or dogma. 

Suffragettes also assert that women’s influence is 
always for good, and would improve and purify politics. 
That the influence of women has been generally for 
good is absolutely disproved by the facts of history, 
but it is naturally too large a subject for me to go into 
here. There is, however, one object-lesson which is 
right in front of our eyes—America. There the power 
of women is boundless and absolute. Boys and girls 
attend the same schools, and stand on the same level 
in education. Nevertheless the state of American 
society is appalling. Americans themselves are begin- 
ning to have their eyes opened, and to talk bitterly of 
the fallacy of their belief in the good influence of 
women. May I be permitted to make one quotation 
about New York from a remarkable book just 
published by an American? ‘* New York is Rome 
under Tiberius, Israel under Ahab, Babylon during the 
Captivitv—of the intellect. . . . New York en masse 
does the least thinking of any place of its size that ever 
existed. . . . Its women have ceased to bear children, 
and now drink publicly and drug and divorce and prose 
and prattle to rag time.’’ 

So much for emancipated women. Nor has education 
and emancipation had a much better effect in England. 
Few outside the ranks of the Suffragettes will quarrel 
with Mr. Plowden’s recent pronouncement: ‘‘ The 
whole nature of the female sex has altered. Women 
have become violent, hysterical, and excitable’’. I 
think the only other reason Suffragettes can find for 
demanding a vote is that thousands of women have 
been thrust into the arena to work and struggle for a 
living, as men struggle. But I would ask how many 
of these women have been forced into the struggle for 
a living, and how many have descended into the arena 
of their own accord, because home life has no charms 
for them, and domesticity and a sheltered life is abhor- 
rent from them. For this reason they have flung them- 
selves into the battle, disorganised the labour market, 
and spread unemployment and starvation among the 
bread-winners. Suffragettes have proved that the world 
has produced very few great women, as they have to go 
to all ages and nations to find a few illuminating names. 
And this has nothing to do with education or environ- 
ment; genius and greatness are born in people, not 
educated into them. Numbers of great men have been 
great in spite of their lack of education, in spite of 
their environment. From the days of Deborah who 
judged Israel to the days when Queen Victoria ruled 
England, a woman who was born great found her place 
and adorned it without difficulty. I may point out to 
our Suffragette friends that the boast of Deborah was 
not that she judged Israel, but that she was a mother 
in Israel. What would she have said to the emanci- 
pated woman who writes about ‘‘ the shame and degra- 
dation of motherhood ’’; who refuses to have children, 
or having them refuses to nurse them, because she is 
above that kind of thing? What is the new woman 
going to put in the place of the ideal of all ages—the 
eternal mother, who stands ever ‘‘ High o’er the rest, 
with her babe on her breast ’’? 

Certainly the Suffragettes are not increasing a 
respect for womanhood, or forming a more beautiful 
ideal to replace the old. If the combined wisdom of all 
the ages is against the emancipation of women, it is 


not only the wisdom of men—of patriarchs, priests, 
prophets, and philosophers—but the wisdom of wise 
women. There is nothing more absurd than to say that 
intellect is on the side of the Suffragettes. The greater 
the woman the more clearly she sees the disabilities of 
her sex. Our own Queen Victoria, who was the greatest 
woman of the century—perhaps of any century—is an 
example of this. The sceptre put into her childish hands 
was so firmly grasped, so wisely swayed, that so long 
as the English Empire lasts her name will be held in 
veneration. But she was pre-eminently a good wife and 
good mother, an example to all women. 
‘* A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen.”’ 

Because of her own wisdom she knew, and_ very 
often said, that women were not meant to have 
power. She was most strongly opposed to those women 
who cried out for votes, emancipation, and power of 
any kind, and, if she could, would have used rather 
drastic remedies to cure them of their folly. Those 
who knew her and her views are filled with bitter in- 
dignation when they see her revered name on Suffra- 
gette banners and hear it bandied about in_ their 
speeches. Nor is there one of her daughters and grand- 
daughters who is not as domesticated, as devoted to 
home and children, as she was. The Suffragettes wilh 
not find a leader among the ladies of the Royal House 
of England. 

It is possible that if all the women of England 
demanded the vote any Government would give it, but 
even then a very wise and strong Government might 
hesitate. The Empire is too great and precious a thing 
to be damaged or ruined for the sake of improving the 
political knowledge of women. To thrust woman 
suffrage on the nation now, when only a very small 
minority ask for it, would be a crime which no Govern- 
ment could dare to commit. The revolt of women 
against the place and the work assigned to them by 
nature is nothing more or less than a canker which is 
eating out the heart of the nation. All men who retain 
their manliness and virility, all women who are wise 
and patriotic, will, I trust, band together to stop its 
further progress. I am, Sir, yours ete., 

AupREY Mary CAMERON. 


*“PERSONAL LIBERTY AND THE MEDICINE 
MAN.”’ 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
g2 Victoria Street, Westminster S.W. 
January 1912. 

S1r,—The letter of Mr. Charles Walker needs a few 
words from me. I know nothing of Miss Beatty or her 
case, and decline to express any opinion upon it. 

Mr. Charles Walker writes :—‘‘ Where Mr. Coleridge 
got the absurd idea that any surgeon has ever claimed 
‘that lives of the sick poor are always saved by opera- 
tions ’, unless from his own vivid imagination, it would 
be difficult to say.’’ 


This is a very clear admission by Mr. Charles Walker 


that operations often kill people instead of saving their 
lives, and if that be admitted my protest made against 
the insufferable claims of the Medicine Men to perform 
operations upon patients’ without their knowledge and 
consent, by stealth, seems a reasonable one if personal 
liberty is to be preserved. 

Does Mr. Charles Walker support these insufferable 
claims advanced by Mr. Paget, or does he condemn 
them? As Mr. Charles Walker has entered the arena, 
I invite him to answer that simple question. 

Your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


11 January 1912. 
Sir,—I do not write as a politician ; there is no covert 
attack herein on the Radicals. In making their present 
appointments they are but offering the highest form of. 
flattery to the Conservatives—imitation. But it is a 
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public scandal that the unpaid Bench should be the 
plaything of politics. 

The territorial magnate who recognises and fulfils 
the duties and responsibilities of his position—who 
lives, as an aristocrat of old, amongst his tenants and 
knows their lives and wants—is rightly on the Bench. 
But how many such men are there now in England? 
And the others, the majority ? 

If this majority is to be chosen to dispense justice 
as representative of all classes, should not choice 
depend on ability, trustworthiness, public confidence, 
and circumstances that give time for the discharge of 
the incumbent duties? Can it be for the moral and 
intellectual benefit of our country that political opinion 
or political service should be a determining factor in 
choice ? 

I say nothing against those chosen; all are honour- 
able men. Even a paid Judge, chosen because of 
political opinion or serv ice, is an honourable man. But 
the state of that country is parlous whose successive 
Governments are colour-blind—blind to all honourable 
men not of its own colour. 

Your obedient servant, 


OUR SPELLING. 
To the Editor of the SatrurDAY REVIEW. 


London Institution, Finsbury Circus E.C. 
6 January 1912. 

Sir,—The only objection that I can see to Mr. L. F. 
Dixon’s proposal is that the types which he suggests are 
not included in ordinary founts. It was for this reason 
that, requiring only two extra types, I borrowed the 
numerals 6 and 3 to represent ‘‘ th’’ and ‘‘ sh’”’ respec- 
tively. For ‘‘ y’’=* “dh we have the authority of 
ye=the; and “‘j” zh ’’ is borrowed of course from 
the French. 

It is, I think, essential in any system of phonetic 
spelling that the four consonantal sounds “‘ th, dh, sh, 
zh ’’ should have distinctive symbols; or, if we use the 
digraphs, we should certainly replace ‘‘f’’ by ‘‘ ph”’ 
and ‘‘v ”’ by “‘ bh’’, in order to be consistent. 

It would be scientifically incorrect to use a single 
symbol (such as ‘“‘c’’) to represent the ‘‘ch’’ in 
** church *’, as this is a double consonant=t-sh; and 
similarly our ‘‘ j ’’ really=d-zh. 

In conclusion, I cannot help expressing my surprise 
at the astonishingly amateurish scheme put forward 
by the Simplified Spelling Society. Both as to con- 
sonants and as to vowels it is a mass of inconsistencies, 
quite unworthy of the learned professors to whose united 
efforts it is said to owe its origin. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Immo S. ALLEN. 


To the Editor of the SaturRDAy REVIEW. 


32 Hamilton Road, Harrow, 
g January 1912. 

Sir,—Mr. Dixon, who writes in your issue of last 
week, may be interested to know that the Simplified 
Spelling Society is beginning a vigorous attack against 
the present chaotic condition of English spelling. 

The Society has produced a scheme which preserves 
the present alphabet (there are immense difficulties in 
the way of the adoption of an entirely new one), and 
yet lightens the labour of learning to spell so consider- 
ably as to prevent the waste of at least a year in a 
child’s school life. 

The President of the Society is Professor Gilbert 
Murray, and Mr. William Archer is the Secretary. 
The offices are at 44 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C. Yours faithfully, 

SyDNEY WALTON. 


[A society with so respectable a president must surely 
> scholarly. We should like to know whether its 

** simplified ’’ spelling is able to leave room for the 
wr of history on the written character of English. 
** Simplification’? usually means barbarism, and no- 
thing else.—Ep. S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 
RUSSIA. 


“Undiscovered Russia.” By Stephen Graham. London: 
Lane. 1911. 12s. 6d. : 

“The Russian People.” By Maurice Baring. London; 
Methuen. 1911. 15s. net. 

“A History of Russia.” By V. 0. Kluchevsky. Trans 
lated by C. J. Hogarth. Vol. I. London: Dent. 
1911. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE variousness of Russia is proved by the variety 
of views which obtain about her. She lends her« 
self descriptively to a wide range of temperament and 
seems to flatter the predilections of very different 
observers. Everything depends.on where, how and 
with what sight you see her. She is Holy Russia to 
some, the last outpost of faith in Europe; to others 
she is a devil’s brew of plots, oppression and 
immorality. There may be a Tartar still under every 
Russian’ skin, but some need a great deal of scratch- 
ing before you come to it, while in others there is 
obviously no need to seek below the surface. Of the 
Russia from one point of view Mr. Stephen Graham 
offers us a very charming example. Russia—that is to 
say, the Russia of the poor—has been Mr. Graham’s 
ghostly counsellor. It taught him the virtues of poverty 
and simplicity, it turned him into a tramp, it sent him 
wandering about the country, at first in the Caucasus, 
and, as his latest book recounts, to its other extremity, 
through the northern provinces of Archangel and 
Vologda, amid a people less picturesque, but no less 
interesting than those he had lived with in the South. 
In his long tramp south from the White Sea Mr. 
Graham made his lodging always with the mujik; 
since, in Russia, though a man may be too rich to offer 
you hospitality, he is never too poor to make you 
welcome; for, though few people in the world have 
less to dispose of than its peasantry, there is none 
that in disposal can be more generous. There are 
very few who have seen Russia from the mujik’s 
standpoint, but those who have endured its bugs and 
beetles and unspeakable dirt will understand Mr. 
Graham’s enthusiasm and perhaps share his illusions. 
A friend called him a living paradox since he found 
he could breathe better in Russia, because the air was 
purer, and had come to Russia because it was a free 
country. But the paradox is only for those who make 
it. Mr. Graham is right. Compared with the slaves 
of British commercialism the Russian peasant is a free 
man—free socially, physically and spiritually ; and the 
comparison is not of limited range, but between some 
eighty per cent., on either side, of the inhabitants. 
You might tramp thousands of miles in Russia without 
meeting a peasant who had lost his faith in God or 
grudged a charity to his neighbour. His life there has 
given Mr. Graham vision—‘‘ God is the word that 
writes all men as brothers in Russia and all women as 
sisters. The fact behind that word is the fountain of 
hospitality and good fellowship’’. It is the fountain 
of freedom also, of that sublime confidence in the order- 
ing of the world which alone can free mankind from 
being a bond-slave to its worries. ‘‘ Poor in body, and 
wretched in poverty and—beloved ot the gods.’’ That 
is as much the charter of the mujik’s freedom as it was 
once of the philosopher’s ; and Mr. Graham’s intimate 
acquaintance with the peasant has revealed to him not 
only that the mujik’s impecunious primitiveness is the 
guardian of his freedom, but that the reality of his 
life is rooted in his illiteracy. 

He puts prettily, perhaps more prettily than the facts 
warrant, the influence of the Ikon. ‘* The Ikon claims 
the home and the man for God, it indicates God’s 
ownership, God’s original right. It is in religion what 
the trade mark is in commerce.’’ That is true, and 
Russia wears its benefits; but what Mr. Graham does 
not show us is exactly the article on which the trade 
mark is stamped. He speaks, indeed, of drunkenness 
as the disease of Russia, but he seems to close his 
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eyes, and they need close closing, to that other disease 
of immorality which eats even deeper into the Russian’s 
physical and spiritual fibre. ‘‘ If a peasant yawns, he 
makes the sign of the cross over his mouth to prevent 
the devil getting in ’’; but worse devils come out of 
the mujik’s mouth than ever go into it, and no sign 
is made to restrain their exit. That is the other side 
of the shield about which Mr. Graham is silent. ‘* The 
ritual of the sign of the cross is most potent in Russian 
life’’; pervasive is rather the word one would have 
preferred; potency too strongly suggests accomplish- 
ment. 

Yet there, for what it is worth, the life leaning on 
religion remains, as nowhere else in Europe; and, as 
Mr. Graham truly sees it, it is in the women that the 
vital elements of the life are vested. ‘* Man is a 
Kremlin wall, the woman is the church inside it.’’ 
Outside the towns the disease of drunkenness only 
afflicts the men, the women suffer with gentle tolerance 
the insobriety of their husbands, and even of their 
priests, but themselves remain untouched by the 
malady, on the prevalence of which-—drink being a 
Government monopoly—the finances of the Budget 
primarily depend. And so, in her simplicity, her 
humanity, her power of resistance, the woman stands 
in Russia for almost all that Mr. Graham imagines her 
—‘‘the strength behind the Russian nation, the spirit 
of its beauty ”’ 

Mr. Maurice Baring’s volume may be considered as 
standing between the personal sympathies of Mr. 
Graham and M. Kluchevsky’s historical severity. He 
offers it to ‘‘ the average man, in search of information 
on a subject which he knows little or nothing of ’’, and 
he contrives to give a great amount of general informa- 
tion, despite a tendency to diffusion on points that 
interest him. One rather wonders, however, if the 
average reader desires such a variety of instruction—in 
history, geology, character, custom, politics, poetry, 
orthodoxy, and dissent ; and for the student its amiable 
diffuseness could have no value. Mr. Baring has lived 
for some time in Russia; he knows the language—as 
do not all who write of the land ; has made acquaintance, 
nearly always sympathetic though not always profound, 
with a variety of its inhabitants; has, as a journalist, 
read its journals carefully ; has studied profitably, as the 
present volume proves, all the best authorities on his 
subject; and is thus very well qualified to write just 
what he has written for the benefit of the average 
reader. He writes, moreover, in a style which, if it 
has no individuality, seldom declines from a clear 
brightness of diction which only occasionally shows 
traces of having been over the ground before ; is, indeed, 
at its best over periods which it must frequently have 
traversed, covering the later revolutionary movements, 
where a direct personal vision can supply the place of 
imagination. 

He sees Russia rather from the points of view of the 
bureaucrat, the intelligenzia, and the artist than from 
that of the peasant, and consequently sees a Russia 
differing altogether from that of Mr. Graham, though 
his sympathies do not exclude the mujik from his survey, 
even if he does not seem to appreciate his real signifi- 
cance to the country. 

He condenses into a chapter most of what has been 
said before about the Russian character, but the con- 
densation will probably be somewhat confusing to those 
ignorant of the sources from which his generalisations 
are drawn, since what Miliukov and Leroy-Beaulieu are 
able at some length to make convincing can scarcely 
be rendered successfully in a tabular form. 

The Russian people is a very difficult one about which 
to generalise, and Mr. Baring is over-fond of generalisa- 
tions, and of illustrative parailels, and he seems not 
quite to realise the amount of the country with which 
he is unacquainted. He tells us; for instance, that the 
accordion is the national instrument, but that ‘‘ there 
is also the three-stringed guitar, called the ‘ balalaika ’, 
but you rarely see this instrument among the 
peasantry ’’. Now you might travel for weeks through 
the northern provinces of Russia and hear no musical 
instrument but the ‘‘ balalaika ’’; and far from its not 


being the peasants’ instrument, it is particularly theirs, . 
since they not only play it with great skill, but make it 
with extreme cleverness out of the most unpromising 
materials and with the least likely tools. It came from 
Finland with Finnish songs, has been for many cen- 
turies the confederate of Russian folk music, and is 
‘** national ’’ in a sense that the accordion cannot be. 

Historically Mr. Baring is, of course, pressed for: 
space, but he might have spared a page from Peter the 
Great to give some account of the trading relations 
between Rus and Byzantium, which became established 
by the treaties of Oleg and Igor, and which prepared 
the way for the introduction of Christianity into Rus, 
especially since it is so curious and interesting a story. 

Of an illumination on the Russian people different 
from that of these two books is the first volume of 
V. O. Kluchevsky’s ‘* History ’’. His work, while Pro- 
fessor of Moscow University, established his reputation 
for research and accuracy, and his ‘* History ’’—the first 
volume of which, ably translated by Mr. C. J. Hogarth, 
carries us to the fall of Novgorodian independence—is 
as concisely trustworthy a record as the language con- 
tains. There are very few experts, even in his own 
country, who are in a position adequately to criticise it, 
and a student can only commend its lucidity, its minute 
observation, its breadth of view, and its attractive 
humanity. 

We have in this volume the history of Rus from 
before the coming of the Eastern Slavs, the formation 
of the Principality of Kiev, the rise of Russian law, 
the rota system and the political disintegration whicly 
followed it, the composition of the ‘‘ Russkaia Pravda ”’, 
the Church Ordinances of the early Christian princes, 
and a survey of the complicated legal, ethnological, 
ecclesiastical, and social changes during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries—that important period when 
the appanage system had its development, up to the 
gradual growth of Muscovite influence and the decline 
of Novgorod. It might all be very dull and dry, but 
it never for a moment is, and reconstructs for us 
picturesquely vet with scientific exactitude a most 
interesting and little-known story. 


CRIME AND ITS TREATMENT. 


“Modern Theories of Criminality.” By C. Bernaldo 
de Quiros. Translated from the Spanish. London: 
Heinemann. 1911. 14s. net. 


“Criminal Psychology.’ By Hans Gross. Translated 
from the fourth German Edition. London: Heine-- 
mann. 1911. 17s. net. 


“Crime: its Causes and Remedies.” By Cesare 
Lombroso. London: Heinemann. 1911. 16s. net. 


L* the year 1909 the ‘‘ American Institute of Criminal 

Law and Criminology ’’ decided to translate the 
works of certain writers into English, and appointed a 
committee of five members to carry out this under- 
taking. The books before us are the first productions 
and will be followed, we hope, by others in course of 
time. The committee have printed a General Introduc- 
tion to the series, which, though it might perhaps have 
been better written, is intelligent enough to justify 
quotation. ‘‘ For the community at large, it is 
important to recognise that criminal science is a larger 
thing than criminal law. The lega! profession in par- 
ticular has a duty to familiarise itself with the principles 
of that science, as the sole means for intelligent and 
systematic improvement of the criminal law. Two 
centuries ago, while modern science was still young, 
medical practitioners proceeded upon two general 
assumptions : one as to the cause of disease, the other 
as toits treatment. As to the cause of disease—disease 
was sent by the inscrutable will of God. Noman could 
fathom that will nor its arbitrary operation. As to 
the treatment of disease, there were believed to be 
a few remedial agents of universal efficacy. Calomel 
and blood-letting, for example, were two of the principal 
ones. A larger or smaller dose of calomel, a greater 
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or less quantity of blood-letting—this blindly indis- 
criminate mode of treatment was regarded as orthodox 
for all common varieties of ailment. And so his calomel 
pill and his blood-letting lancet were carried everywhere 
with him by the doctor.’’ 

** Nowadays, all this is past in medical science. As 
to the causes of disease, we know that they are facts 
of nature, various, but distinguishable by diagnosis and 
research, and more or less capable of prevention or 
control or counteraction. As to the treatment, we now 
know that there are various specific modes of treatment 
for specific causes or symptoms, and that this treat- 
ment must be adapted to the cause. In short, the 
individualisation of disease, in cause and in treatment, 
is the dominant truth of modern medical science.”’ 
“* The same truth is now known about crime, but the 
understanding and the application of it are just open- 
ing upon us. The old, and still dominant thought is, 
as to cause, that a crime is caused by the inscrutable 
moral free will of the human being, doing, or not doing 
the crime, just as it pleases. . . . / As to treatment, there 
are just two traditional measures, used in varying doses 
for all kinds of crime and all kinds of persons—jail or 
fine. But modern science, here as in medicine, recog- 
nises that crime also (like disease) has natural causes. 
It need not be asserted for one moment that crime is 
a disease. But it does have natural causes—that is, 
circumstances which work to produce it in a given case. 
And as to treatment, modern science recognises that 
penal or remedial treatment cannot possibly be indis- 
criminate and machine-like, but must be adapted to the 
causes and to the man as affected by those causes.”’ 

These views are repeated in the books translated : 
thus de Quirés—page 240—remarks ‘*. . . modern 
dosimetry, which offers the same remedy for every crime 
and for every delinquent varying only in quantity, will 
be replaced by methods difficult to foretell, because on 
this ground we find ourselves in the most elementary 
and incomplete empiricism ’’. And Gross—page 13— 
‘* We have confined ourselves long enough to the mere 
study of our legal canons. We now set out upon an 
exact consideration of their material. To do this 
obviously demands a retreat to the starting-point and 
a beginning we ought to have made long ago; but 
natural sciences on which we model ourselves have had 
to do the identical thing and are now at it openly and 
honestly. Ancient medicine looked first of all for the 
universal panacea and boiled theriac; contemporary 
medicine dissects, uses the microscope and experiments, 
recognises no panacea, accepts barely a few specifics. 
Modern medicine has seen the mistake. But we lawyers 
boil our theriac even nowadays and regard the most 
important study, the study of reality, with arrogance.” 

Seftor de Quirés’ book is a history of the various 
theories held as to criminality and its treatment. 
It is very well done, though the inexperienced reader 
may get a little bewildered at their number and variety ; 
he will certainly be astonished at the vast literature 
existing upon the subject and will admire the author’s 
grasp of the questions and tendencies and also his exten- 
sive reading in several languages. We note with much 
satisfaction that reparation for damage done is insisted 
upon by many authorities, and with equal pleasure that 
the cellular system which was so firmly believed in fifty 
years ago is now fiercely attacked by the latest schools 
and has been rightly called by Professor Ferri ‘‘ one 
ef the greatest aberrations of the nineteenth century ”’. 
The work of Professor Gross is that of an examining 
judge, or ‘‘ Untersuchungsrichter ’’, and may be con- 
sidered as a learned and subtle analysis of the witness, 
whose movements, gestures, answers, and evasions 
are noted down like chemical reactions. The victim's 
sensations are similarly tabulated; thus, the nervous 
current travels ninety feet a second ; we feel an external 
pain about a third of a second later than its cause. 
Stabs, shots and blows are felt merely as_pushes,. 
almost painless at the moment, and people do not appear 
to feel the cold of an entering blade. 

The professor notes as somewhat astonishing the 
fact that in certain cases ‘a person after receiving a blow 
on the head forgets everything that happened some 


minutes before the blow, but he says that the reality 
of this has been assured him by unbiased testimony. 
The present reviewer can give first-hand corroboration, 
for being once badly thrown out hunting, he could never 
remember the ride to the meet or the fall of his horse, 
which he mounted again, and then suddenly woke. 
The sensation was extremely, startling, and at first, 
thinking it was a dream, he patted the horse and pinched 
himself; he next thought about fever and possible 
delirium, but a broken hat and the explanations of a 
friend put things in their places. The professor goes 
on to say that a similar condition often obtains where 
people have been struck by lightning, poisoned with 
carbonic acid gas, by fungi, or partly strangled. The 
last case he points out is particularly important, as the 
wounded person, frequently the only witness, can say 
nothing about the event. 

The book will lose some of its value to English readers 
because our judges and magistrates may not carry out 
inquisitions, and even detectives in England, if not in 
‘“‘ free’’ America, would not be allowed the powers 
belonging to the Continental examiners. But it is full 
of good things and heavy with side-learning ; too heavy, 
in fact, for we get pages and pages of more or less 
abstract philosophy and metaphysics which are 
decidedly wearisome and often appear to be altogether 
irrelevant to practical problems and living interests. 
But we may overlook this Teutonic tendency to be pon- 
derous when we remember how much of value the book 
contains ; there are some grains of radium in this mass 
of pitchblende. For instance, ‘‘ So long as two people 
converse unaware of each other’s funded thought, they 
speak different languages’’. And again, where he 
quotes from Lange: ‘‘ The object of instruction is to 
endow the pupil with more appreciative capacity— 
i.e. to make him intellectually free ’’. 

There is also much that is valuable in the work of 
Professor Lombroso—the third of this series—though 
we mistrust such terms as criminal class and born 
criminal. Men of insight like Mr. Thomas Holmes 
who have worked all their lives among outcasts and 
criminals, deny its existence ; and Dr. Lombroso admits 
that he has observed ‘‘ born criminals occupying high 
positions in the world . . . becoming useful members 
of society’’. It is sufficient to say that a number of 
people are born defective or possibly abnormal, and 
that, being either deficient in resisting-power or 
exposed to quite special temptations, they are only too 
likely to fall on the way of life, and to become outcasts 
or prisoners. We note that he repeats the complaint 
of the two previous writers: that the old jurists and 
the ‘‘ men whose trade is law-making *’ have nothing 
really effective to propose against criminality. ‘‘ This 
is why the prison, the worst of all remedies’ (if we can 
call it a remedy at all) ‘* will always be applied as 
the simplest and most practical means of safety ’’. 
The book suggests a variety of social measures, some of 
which are not always consistent, or even desirable. But 
Lombroso has been a great pioneer, and though he may 
exaggerate on some points, he has done much to call 
attention to the physical imperfections and lamentable 
shortcomings of our social pariahs, and he concludes 
the book, as we will end this review, with the wise words 
of Madame de Staél, ‘‘ To understand is to pardon ”’. 


TANGANYIKA PLATEAU. 


“The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia.” By Cullen 
Gouldsbury and Herbert Sheane. London: Arnold. 
1911. 16s. net. 


HAT. about Northern Rhodesia '’? asked Lord 

Milner at the Colonial Institute one evening of 
last April. And his reflections thereon gave pause to 
those who, with more or less complacency or resigna- 
tion, ‘prepare to see Southern Rhodesia enveloped in the 
South African Union. The frontier appointed by fate 
for South Africa is no doubt the Zambesi; and when 
Southern Rhodesia, the Colony, shall have developed 
further, let her enter the Union and welcome. There 
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should be Englishmen by then in power and numbers 
answerable to their quality, to make the voice of the 
Northern (and British) Colony audible to some purpose 
in any Union Parliament. But at the Zambesi South 
Africa’ ends, and it will be an ill day for the Union 
and the Empire should any Parliament at Cape Town 
ever seek to handle these Northern Territories. Save 
that it is administered by the Chartered Company, 
North-Eastern Rhodesia belongs to Central Africa, not 
to South Africa. ‘‘ Our vleis have become Nyika— 
which is surely a prettier word?—our ‘sluits’ and 
“spruits’ and ‘drifts’ are merged in canoe ferries 
presided over by ancient heathen, who have the air of 
having walked out of some early book of travel. We 
call things more or less by their right names—a man 
is a man, not a ‘ boy’; and the ‘nigger’ has given 
place to the ‘ native ’.’’ North-Eastern Rhodesia is free 
of Dutch tradition in a word. It has no ‘‘call’’ to 
commingle with the problems and party politics of 
** down below ’’, which in their turn have no relation to 
the problems of Central Africa, nor the leading men of 
the South African Union the faintest qualification to 
cope therewith. The railway will come, of course, where 
is now a six weeks’ walk to Tanganyika from the pre- 
sent outpost at Broken Hill. The Cape to Cairo Rail- 
way comes steadily nearer ; up from the North and East 
to the shores of Tanganyika move the German rails. 
White immigration will no doubt follow and Abercorn 
have electric light like Zomba, and a photographer’s 
shop as at Blantyre, yea, even challenge rivalry with 
the Grand Hotel and Roller-Skating Rink of Bulawayo 
itself. But Northern Rhodesia will still be for adminis- 
trators of the home breed, not controlled by Colonial 
voters, although the Foreign Office shall have replaced 
the Chartered Company. ‘‘ Our international relations 
consist in an interchange of courtesies and cooling 
drinks with Germany in the North and Belgium in the 
West.’’ Precisely ; these names be enough, and this 
is going to be Imperial Government business. _ For- 
tunate the Foreign Office in acquiring an administration 
so devoted and efficient as that which Robert Codrington 
made, and wherein men like our authors now labour. 
Meanwhile, in a world dispeopled of its dreams, the 
land of the Crocodile Kings ‘‘ rimmed about by the 
encircling lakes’’ is still a blessed backwater where 
modern commercialism is unknown, though a true 
civilising work goes on in it hour by hour. Tan- 
ganyika Plateau lies between the eighth and twelfth 
parallels of south latitude and the thirtieth and thirty- 
fourth parallel of east longitude; from four to six 
thousand feet above sea-level, and consequently of huge 
potential value where so much of Africa is deadly to 
white settlement. Rhodes dreamed of these over- 
crowded islands sending forth thousands and tens of 
thousands to find new homes in sunshine and bracing air 
in those vast territories from which he had extruded 
our competitors. These are not days encouraging to 
hopeful prophecy. But if we last the pace, breed from 
our better stock and not from our worst, adapt our 
education so as to make men and not clerks, there 
is just a chance that between adjustment at home and 
preparation at the other end, the dream may come true. 
Be sure at least that white men will hold these terri- 
tories ;—white planters, working rubber, cotton and the 
rest with native labour, as in Ceylon, will spread white 
homes ; we can but hope of boy-scout ancestry, not of 
German. Britons administering British tropical pos- 
sessions, whether they despair or are hopeful of us at 
home, can but go on doing their best and vary their 
duties, ‘‘ spinning their own mesh of interest in life ’’, 
either in sport, for here is a country as much the para- 
dise of the sportsman as East Africa or Uganda; or 
in study of anthropology and folk-lore, for here is the 
paradise of the ethnologist. The chapters on the 
Crocodile Kings ’’, ‘‘ Animism and Witchcraft ’’, on 
““Native Art and Husbandry’’, ‘‘ Native Law’”’, 
‘* Birth, ‘Marriage, Death’’ which we owe to’ Mr. 
Gouldsbury and Mr. Sheane are vouched for by Sir 
Alfred Sharpe in his Introductory Note. They are 


extraordinarily interesting and should send Mr. Andrew 
Lang off his head. The authors profess their crowning 


difliculty ‘‘ the effort to present in terms which would be 
intelligible to the stay-at-home, the picture of the life 
which is led by a mere handful of white men and women 
scattered through a tract of country which is still in its 
infancy ’’. They need have had no fear, their book is 
steeped in North-Eastern Rhodesia, has all he wants to 
know for every type of reader, and makes a picture 
on the whole so fascinating that one reader at least will 
really make that six-weeks’ ‘‘ trek ’’—no! ‘‘ trudge ”’ 
he means—from Broken Hill to Tanganyika, next time 
he finds himself at Livingstone. May Sir Charles 
Metcalfe not be in too great haste and make ‘‘ Katanga 
the Clapham Junction of Central Africa’’ ere that 
chance comes ! 


BRITISH GUNNERS AT THE CRIMEA. 


“The History of the Royal Artillery (Crimean Period).’ 
By Colonel Julian R. J. Jocelyn. London : Murray. 
1911. 2ls. 


HE history of the Royal Artillery begun by the late 
Colonel Duncan and continued by Colonel Hime 

has now been carried by Colonel Jocelyn to the end of 
the Crimean War. To pick up the pens of predecessors 
so distinguished demanded no small courage, but 
Colonel Jocelyn, like his brother officers at Sebastopol, 
has shown himself equal to the occasion, and has accom- 
plished his task with conspicuous success. In one 
respect it is but fair to point out that he has been at 
an advantage. The story of the Royal Regiment up 
to Waterloo last lost the personal note and is for the 
most part of antiquarian interest. Colonel Hime dealt 
with a period of stagnation, even of inanition, and 
ably as he has told his tale he could call in not even 
the semblance of a fight to brighten his pages. Forty 
years of peace and disuse were all but destroying the 
weapons forged in the Peninsula, and all that was 
left to him was to record the process of destruction. 
It has fallen to Colonel Jocelyn to show the practical 
results of former folly, and the actual effect of the 
teaching of the Manchester school of politicians. The 
story of Sebastopol is enthralling because it is a tale 
of splendid effort and self-sacrifice to save an all 
but hopeless situation. Starving soldiers are seen 
struggling to retrieve the stupidity or deliberate 
neglect of so-called statesmen. It is the epic of the 
British soldier fighting against a system rather than an 
enemy ; but pre-eminently it is the epic of the Artillery, 
and more especially of the Siege Artillery. To some 
it may appear when they first glance through this 
thick volume that the siege of the Russian stronghold 
has been dealt with too minutely and that what 
purports to be a history of a regiment is in effect the 
military history of our Crimean War. But in truth 
to make the part played by the Artillery in the great 
siege intelligible it was necessary to describe the 
operations in considerable detail, and, since after the 
Alma had been fought these operations were practically 
confined to the plateau, the history of the Crimean War 
is to a great extent synonymous with that of the Siege 
of Sebastopol. 
Evelyn Wood have told us of the horrors of the winter 
of 1854-55, and of the privations endured by the officers 
and men condemned to undergo sufferings wholly 
unnecessary and avoidable had a little commonsense 
and forethought governed the actions of our Govern- 
ment. But the plain tale before us, told in language 
studiedly temperate and restrained, explaining the 
technical deficiencies under which our gunners had to 


meet their opponents, will, we trust, be read and read’ 


again by everyone, civilian or soldier, who desires to 


realise what war demands and what preparation for: 
war means. Politicians should study it if they would 


understand what the country and their countrymen 
suffered at the hands of one-eyed faddists more than 


half a century ago, and may suffer again, though the: 


lessons of South Africa have been piled on those of 
the Crimea. Statesmen should refresh their memories 


as to the difficulties and disadvantages of trusting to: 


Many writers from ‘Kinglake to Sir 
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alliances when making war, and will draw a moral that 
will be of benefit to them of a very practical kind. 
Soldiers should read the book because in the first place 
it supplies them with a compact well-written history of 
the struggle in the Crimea which will place the main out- 
lines of the war before them more effectively than longer 
and more ambitious works; and secondly for the sake 
of the bright examples of warlike vigour and manly 
courage that it sets before them. No one can pick it up 
for ten minutes without stumbling on some feat of arms 
or deed of personal gallantry such as will make him 
glow. What a chasm of time seems to separate us 
from the Alma and Turner’s guns which decided the 
fate of the day, from Scarlett and the Heavies, from 
the’ Light Brigade, from the soldiers struggling 
in the fog of Inkerman, from the two heavy guns that 
turned the scale then! Yet are there men still on the 
active list who took part in the fighting—fighting 
where personal strength and readiness and pluck were 
conspicuous, where Generals still could lead their com- 
mands forward by voice and gesture, when the personal 
factor was still a compelling one. It is from the 
soldier’s point of view that the tale is brilliant. As 
regards generalship its value is negative; from the 
statesman’s and administrator’s aspect it is simply an 
indictment. But whatever it may be to anyone else, to 
the gunners this record of what their predecessors did 
sixty years since must make a very cherished posses- 
sion. When the war began the heads of the Army 
neglected them. Lord Hardinge could say ‘‘ I consider 
the impossibility of Artillery officers being employed in 
the highest branches of the service not only prejudicial 
to the individual, but also to the country ’’. Civilians 
were better judges than the Horse Guards. When 
Mr. Delane, editor of the ‘‘ Times’’, saw the troops 
land in the Crimea he remarked that the batteries 
in contrast .to the others preserved a_ discipline 
‘which enabled them to turn out as if they were 
on Woolwich Common ”’ Nothing could be more 
admirable than our Artillery in the field ’’, said the 


‘Commander-in-Chief; the Adjutant-General of the 


day welcomed their return with the words, “‘ that 
noble Artillery ’’. We can therefore honestly welcome 
and commend a book which is of so wide an interest 
and appeals to so large an audience, and Colonel 
Jocelyn and Colonel Hime, who, we are told by the 
author, with excellent good taste, have had a large share 
in its production, are to be congratulated on the result 
of their labours, which, however congenial, must have 
made heavy demands on their time and patience. 


NOVELS. 


“The nobles of Virtue.” By Amber Reeves. London: 
Heinemann. 1911. 6s. 

For a change we are glad to have a study of 
feminality which is not worshipful. ‘‘ Girls’”’, said 
Mrs. Baker, congratulating herself that her baby was 
a daughter, ‘‘ are so much easier ’’"—meaning easier to 
bring up. Accordingly Evelyn Baker was brought up 
with the best intentions and in time duly married by 
her mother to Mr. Day, an excellent man—but alas ! 
for good intentions. The Bakers were well-to-do 
business people. There are no material misfortunes in 
the book : only a strong sense of the infinite capacity of 
ordinary mortals for mutual misunderstanding. Nature 
seen through a temperament is the tag that occurs to 
one after reading this novel. Evelyn, Mrs. Baker, 
““ Daddy ’’, and Mr. Day are nature discerned very 
minutely ; and even if one happens not to be in the mood 
to sympathise with the author’s ‘‘ mostly fools ”’ 
attitude towards this material, it is impossible to deny 
that it is used with great skill to give point to that view 


of- humanity. You may smile with the writer’s mild | 


cynicism or not; at any rate it strikes an individual note. 
‘““T shouldn’t know what to do with a boy ”’, said the 
futile Evelyn when her baby arrived, echoing her 
mother’s remark on the first page, “ girls are so much 
easier’, So the wheel comes full-circle and we end 
precisely where we started. 


“Bubble Fortune: a Story of 1720.” By Gilbert 
Sheldon. London: Dent. 1911. 6s. 


The Jacobite adventures of Joan Trevillian, attempt- 
ing in the lovely garnish of a boy to carry treasure to the 
King over the water, are effective.in a theatrical way. 
Apart from the misuse of the word as applied to her, the 
Sallee rover which Joan’s vessel shakes off, not very 
convincingly, on the Cornish coast is the merest episode 
in the tale. But the pirate supplies a picturesque sensa- 
tion, and some sixty or seventy years before she appears 
we should not have been at all surprised to find her 
lurking behind Scilly. The author deals quite vigor- 
ously in hairbreadth escapes and swashbuckling and 
intrigue, but we hope that before writing another 
**buccaneer ’’ story he will equip himself with more 
than a nodding acquaintance with nautical matters. 
The names of ships are not and never were inscribed 
upon their sternposts, and although to muffle the sound 
of oars by wrapping up their blades is creditable to 
Mr. Sheldon’s invention, we think something done to 
the rowlocks might have been more efficacious and 
usual. 


“Ordeal by Marriage.” By Conway Vere. London: 
Murray and Evenden. 1911. 6s. 

Helen was governess to the two small girls of the 
Beaufort family, their elder brothers being Leslie 
(villain) and Dick (hero). The latter was a romantic 
Arthurian knight of modern times, and had vowed him- 
self to the service of Alys (heroine), when he found 
himself forced by his ideals to espouse Helen, whom his 
brother Leslie had seduced and abandoned. The next 
stage is the ménage A trois of Dick, Helen, and the 
Child (Leslie’s, nobly adopted by Dick). Enter Hugh, 
to make love to Helen. Discovery of her guilt by Dick ; 
noble recriminations, for which compare ‘* Guinevere ”’ 
Conversion of Helen. Return of Leslie. Further com- 
plications, all unnatural. The knot is finally cut, 
apparently to the author’s satisfaction, by the suicide 
of Helen, who brings about her death by coneeaany 
appendicitis. A hollow, shallow book. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘*The Life of Napoleon.” By Arthur Hassall. London: Methuen. 
1911. 7s. 6d. net. 
The career of Napoleon from Toulon to St. Helena is 
related by Mr.. Hassall in a highly condensed form; the 
political aspect almost exclusively being considered, and the 
military side being reduced to its lowest term. A Life of- 
Napoleon it hardly is; if biography is expected to present 
character and personality, and reproduce a man as a human 
being in human relations. Until Mr. Hassall comes to 


St. Helena he nearly as completely as it could be done omits , 


everything personal about Napoleon. Napoleon’s ambitious 
designs to ruin'the British, and his dreams of Eastern domin- 


ion, are almost our only contact with him as something other . 


than the symbolic figure of revolution. Josephine and Marie 
Louise are just mentioned. We point this out to mark how 


rigidly Mr. Hassall Kas drawn his lines. The difficulty . 


of getting such a vast mass of material into a volume of less 
than three hundred pages of large type is obvious’; and the 
summary of such'an event, say, as the secularisation of the 
Holy Roman Empire does not tend to lively narrative; and 
perhaps in the end it is left obscure. Mr. Hassall’s space 
was precious, and yet im many pages he is rather reckless 
of it; as when he repeats four times in three pages that the’ 
secularisation of the Empire implied the loss of Austria’s: 
pre-eminence to Germany. The two leading views of the 
book are, that up to the Treaty of Tilsit Napoleon was a 
beneficent scourge to feudal Europe; after Tilsit, that he 
sacrificed France to selfish and impossible ambitions and 
by them brought himself to ruin;.and that the conquest. of. 
the East was the ulterior object of his projected conquest 


_of Europe. 


“Egyptian Aesthetics.” By London: Secker, 
1911. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is not in any sense a pce Sine of Egyptian art. 
The author, is one who has travelled into Egypt; who has 
paused befoye the monuments and temples ; and has liberally 
yielded ¢o his emotions. These.emotions are very natural in 
one who undoubtedly is accessible to the esthetic appeal ; 
and they’ a¥e a'ctellitatle witness to His taste’ and right feel- 
ing. But" we ate*too eftéf reminded ‘of answer be 
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‘Polonius, who asked him: ‘‘ What do you read, my lord? ”’ 
‘* Words, words, words.’’ Thus we read of sunsets that ‘‘ In 
Europe the colours are either entirely lacking, or else laid 
on in great, vivid splashes of trumpet-herald red, of high, 
clarion-echoing orange, of massive drum-thudding brown and 
slow-sounding purple... ”’. In spite of this we have read 
many of the writer’s pages with some pleasure. His admira- 
tion of some of the masterpieces of Egyptian art rings frank 
and true. If he were a little less drunk with words, and a 
little more strict in his terms when nearing the difficult 
places of criticism, his bock would be even of some import- 
ance. 

“A Little History of Music.” 

Arnold. 5s. net. 

When a child is old enough to understand the funda- 
mental differences between a Bach harpsichord suite and a 
Beethoven pianoforte sonata, he or she will certainly 
repel with haughty scorn any attempt to teach it anything 
of the history of music through the antiquated medium of 
baby-language. The infantile minds of a past generation 
may have been coaxed or coerced into enduring such 
an indignity ; but we are doubtful, and most emphatically no 
juvenile of to-day would. To begin with, then, in the jargon 
she adopts Miss Hullah has made a fatal mistake. Secondly, 
apart from this, her book is not worth reading: in 
elementary matters she is frequently wrong. 

“Causeries on English Pewter.” By A. de Navarro. London: 
“Country Life” and George Newnes. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 

Since the exhibition of pewter at Clifiord’s Inn Hall and 
publication of Mr. Massé’s bock on pewter plate, collectors 
have been busy looking for such relics as may have escaped 
the melting-pot. Kitchen stuff which might have brought a 
few pence ten years ago can command as many shillings 
to-day, and, as pewter is very easy to forge, faked antiques 
are on the market in large quantity, and, we are sorry to say, 
find a ready market. There is no need to introduce readers 
of ‘Country Life’? to Mr. de Navarro, for they will 
recognise most of the illustrations in his book on English 
pewter as old friends, and the ‘‘ Causeries’’—what is a 
‘* Causerie’’ ?—consist of contributions to that periodical 
extending over some years. The plates show good solid 
examples of the pewterer’s craft, but the wooden trenchers 
and salts seem out of place amongst them, and it would have 
been better to leave them out. We notice Mr. de Navarro 
gives a new description of the interesting piece exhibited in 
Plate X ; in ‘‘ Country Life’’, 22 October 1904, it figures as 
an ‘‘inkstand’’ (French), seventeenth century; it is now 
stated to be a ‘‘ Chrismatory in the shape of a Reliquary.”’ 


By Annette Hullah. London: 


“The Sport of Shooting.’ By Owen Jones. London: Arnold. 
1911. 10s. 6d. 

The gentleman-keeper has had a short and sharp vogue ; 
and his emergence has had at least this advantage, that one 
or two good books have been written. No ene has such an 
opportunity of learning wood-lore as the keeper and the 
poacher; and both are unlikely to put their experience on 
paper. In his latest book Mr. Owen Jones spreads his ex- 
perience more thinly and writes with more pretentious 
egotism. But out of a great deal of talk, that lacks 
both charm and use, emerge quite a number of good 
hints, especially for the young sportsman. As loader and 
keeper his coach has had an excellent opportunity of noting 
the errors of the indifferent shot ; and though there is nothing 
which would be of much use or interest to those who have 
reached a fair pitch of excellence, the hints, which are simple 
and genuine, should be invaluable to beginners. They issue 
from the real personal experience of a genuine enthusiast. 
The last eight chapters are a hotch-potch of gossip and hints, 
on such mixed subjects as tipping, training retrievers, 
netting rabbits, dealing with poaching dogs. It wil! ease 
the minds of some sportsmen to know that “ tips’? are much 
smaller than they are usually thought to be. One is glad 
to see the idea discouraged that the size of the tip should be 
strictly regulated by the size of the bag. 


For this Week’s Books see page 58. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


Tennyson and His Friends. 
Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With 
Portraits. 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE PERSIAN QUESTION. 
The Glory of the Shia World. 


By Major P. M. SYKES, C.S.I., C.M.G. With many 
Illustrations in the Text and 4 Coloured Reproductions 
of Persian Paintings. 8vo. Ios. net. 


Liverpool Post.—** There have not been wanting instances 
in which authors have been so enamoured of the mysteries 
of the East, and possessed of such intimate acquaintance 
with Sanscrit poetry and philosophy that their original 
work has deceived experts, who have believed it to be the 
translation of some Eastern classic. In ‘ The Glory of the 
Shia World’ . . . there is no doubt but that we have the 
thoughts of a native Persian.” 


Floreat Etonma: ANECDOTES AND 


MEMORIES OF ETON COLLEGE. By RALPH 
NEVILL. With many Coloured and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 15s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Future of England. 
Hon. GEORGE PEEL. §8vo. 6s. net. 


By the 


Seems So! A WORKING-CLASS VIEW OF 
POLITICS. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and BOB 
and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Ancient Hunters and _ their 


Modern Representatives. sy 
W. J. SOLLAS, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. Illustrated. 
8yo. 12s. net. 

Country Life.—‘* Deals with the history of the race, 
and the author, in addition to precise and accurate scholar- 
ship, possesses a width of view and lucidity of style that 
gives his book all the charm of a romance, and this charm 
is deepened by the melancholy realism of the story.” 


The Centaur. by ALGERNON BLACK. 
WOOD, Author of Jimbo,” &c. 6s. 


The Healer. sy ROBERT HERRICK, Author 
of ** Together,” &c. 6s. 


The Standard.—‘* A fine book; the best book that 
Dr. Herrick has so far given us.” 


The Modern Prison Curriculum 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF OUR PENALSYSTEM- 
By R. F. QUINTON, M.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. , 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, ;>= 


NEW EDITION, 3/6 NET. 


All who love gossip about old-world travel, water- 
ways, gardens, fashions, and sport should secure 
a copy of the New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
and is one-third the price. 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIoGRAPHY. 
The Life of Cesare Borgia (Rafael Sabatini). Stanley Paul. 168, 
net. 
Napoleon and King Murat (Albert Espitalier). Lane. 12s. 6d, 
net. 
FIicrion. 


Camilla Forgetting Herself (Herbert L. Vahey); The Red Fleur- 
de-Lys (May Wynne); Two Worlds (Lieut.-Colonel Andrew 
C. P. Haggard); The Activities of Lavie Jutt (Marguerite 


and Armiger Barclay); The Mystery of Redmarsh Farm’ 


(Archibald Marshall). Stanley Paul. 6s. each. : 

What br gee Did (Charlotte Perkins Gilman). Fisher Unwin, 
4s. 6d. net. 

The House of Lisronan (Miriam Alexander). Melrose. 6s. 

The Frontier (Maurice Leblanc); Men and Dreams (Mary E. 
Mann). Mills & Boon. 6s. each. 

In a Cottage Hospital (George Trelawney); A Giver in Secret 
(Thomas Cobb). Laurie. 2s. net each. 

A Fool to Fame (J. E. Harold Terry) ; A Glorious Lie (Dorothea 
Gerard); At the Court of Il Moro (Louise M. Stacpoole 
Kenny) ; The Guerdon of Faith (Mrs, Charles Martin). Long. 
6s. each. 

Carnival (Compton Mackenzie). Secker. 6s. 

Dangereus Dorothy (Curtis Yorke); A Three-Cornered Dtel 
(Beatrice Kelston). Long. 6s. net each. 

The Shadow of Power (Paul Bertram). Lane. 6s. 

Corporal Violet (L. T. Meade). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


HisToRY AND ARCHEOLOGY. 

The Love Affairs of the Vatican; or, the Favourites of the Popes 
(Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport). Stanley Paul. 16s. net. 

Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria 
(Morris Jastrow). Putnam. Qs. net. 

The British Museum: Its History and Treasures (Henry C. 
Shelley). Pitman. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Reign of the Emperor Probus (J. H. E. Crees). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s, net. 

New Grange: Brugh na Bainne and other incised Tumuli in 
Ireland (George Caffey). Dublin : Hodges, Figgis. 6s. net. 

The American People: A Study in National Psychology (A. 
Maurice Law). Fisher Unwin. 8s, 6d. net. 


Science AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A New Logic (Charles Mercier). Heinemann. 10s. net. 

The Religion and Ethics of Tolstoy (Rev. Alexander H. 
Crauford). Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 

Biological Aspects of Human Problems (Christian A. Herter). 
Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 

A Short History of Logic (Robert Adamson). 
Blackwood. 5s. net. 


Edinburgh : 


THEOLOGY. 

Life’s Chance (the Right Rev. G. H.S. Walpole). Scott. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (Edited by James Hastings). 
Vol. iv. Edinburgh: Clark. 28s. net. 

The Transfiguration (Lionel Payne Crawfurd). 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Master in the New Testament (Edward Carus Selwyn). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 
The Suesex Coast (Ian C. Hannah). Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 
From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam (A. V. 
Williams Jackson). Macmillan. 15s. net. 

Natal Province, Durban: South African Railway Printing 
Works. 
Among the Eskimos of Labrador (S. K. Hutton). Seeley, Service. 

l6s. net. 
Alone in West Africa (Mary Gaunt). Laurie. 15s. net. 


Skeffington. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 

Windflowers : a Book of Lyrics (William Force Stead). Stock. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Bridle Paths (Isaac Rusling Pennypacker) Philadelphia: 
Christopher. 

The Waters of Bitterness (S. M. Fox). Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Flashes from the Orient (John Hazelhurst). Hazell, Watson and 
Viney. 1s. 6d. net. 

Purple and Gold: Poems and Lyrics (Frank 8. Williamson) ; 
Penetralia (Sydney Jephcott). 3s. 6d. net. Melbourne: 
Lothian. 

Poems (Hubert Church). Melbourne: Lothian. 3s, 6d. net. 

Robert Anstey (Max Meyerfeld). Berlin : Cassirer. 

Stars and Constellations (Agnes Fry). Clifton: Baker. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Advertiser’s A B C, 1912, The. Braine. 10s. 6d. net. 
Blaise De Monluc (A. W. Evans); William Cooper (Edward 
Storer). Herbert and Daniel. 2s. 6d. net each. 
Moving Pictures: How they are Made and Worked (Frederick 
A. Talbot). Heinemann. 6s. net. 


Reviews AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY.—The Westminster 
Review, 2s. 6¢d.; The Moslem World, 1s.; Current Litera- 
ture, 25c.; The Socialist Review, 6d.; The Mask; Harper's, 
1ls.; The Century, ls. 6d.; The Poetry Review, 6d.; The 
Dublin Review, 5s. 6d.:net; The University Magazine, The 
United Empire, The Scottish Historical Review, 2s. 6d. net. ; 
The Architectural Review, 1s. net« 
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OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


JANUARY 2/6 


UNIONIST PROSPECTS—II. 
The Rt. Hon. F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P. 


LA FAMILLE DANS LE THEATRE 
FRANCAIS CONTEMPORAIN 
M. Henry Bordeaux 


MODERNISM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
‘*A Believer in the Book” 


Rev. R. L. Gales 


WHEAT BOUNTIES Mr. Hilaire Belloc 


TWO TYPES Rey. J. Hudson 


THE RED FLOOD Sir William Bull, M.P. 


MEDIEVAL BYWAYS~Y. 
‘THOSE IN AUTHORITY” 

Mr. L, F. Salzmann, F.S.A. 
THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN BELGIUM 
M. Maurice Defourny 
THE DISSIPATION OF ENERGY 
Mr. H. S. Shelton 
RANDOM THOUGHTS OF A RAMBLING RIDE 
Capt. P. R. Butler 


REVIEW OF BOOKS 


CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. LONDON 10 Orange Street W.C. 


THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY NEXT 
GAN. 15) . 


A MOST IMPORTANT WORK ON 
THE 


TURGO-ITALIAN WAR 


AND ITS PROBLEMS. 
By Sir THOMAS BARCLAY. 
5/- net. 


In this book Sir THOMAS BARCLAY, 
the well-known specialist in matters of 
Foreign Policy, discusses the real causes 
of the present war, its illegalities and its 
possible consequences, immediate as well 
as remote, on British interests in the 
Mediterranean and in Egypt. 
An exhaustive appendix contains a selec- 
tion of the chief documents bearing on the 
subject. 


CONSTABLE 6 CO., Ltd., 
London : 10 Orange Street, W.C 


READY ON WEDNESDAY 


AT ALL LIBRARIES 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘““THE PASSIONATE ELOPEMENT” 


CARNIVAL 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Martin Secker 
Publisher 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


WORKS OF ART. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on eet January 18, at t o'clock precisely, WORKS of 
ART, comprising Porcel tery, , Miniatures, Old Cut eee a small 
quantit of Silver Plate, including Stafford, Leeds, Ralph Wood, 
Lambeth, “Waiekdon, Wedgwood, Ralph Toft, Nottingham, Sunderland, “aed other 
Old English Pottery, Oriental Porcelain, and te gene Chelsea, Crown Derby, 
Bow, Chelsea-Derby, and other English Porcelain, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be hed. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL bi _— at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, Januar 23, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
isely, BOOKS and MaNuseRi S, comprising the Property of ROBERT 
ALT IRS, Ware Priory, Ware, "Herts, including valuable collections of 
Playbills from the ‘librar of JOHN GENEST, author of the “ History of the 
English Stage” ; biographies of famous actors, &c. ; Gould's Birds of Great Britain ; 
also the Pro) gperty of a Gentleman, containing Topographical works, Standard works 
of English Literature, &c., and other properties comprising Original Drawings of 
Views i in Ireland by W. Daniell, R.A., a Collection of Calotype Portraits, Acker- 
mann’s Microcosm of London, scarce Collections of Old Plays, i illustrated works, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS RELATING TO LONDON. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Seem, 
Stra W.C., on FRIDAY, sgJanuary 26, at 1 oclock precisely, PRINTS, 
ENGEAVINGS AND DRAWINGS, many in Mezzotint, Aquatint, Stipple and 
also many in Colours, together with VIEWS, PORTRAITS, CUTTINGS AND 
MAN USCRIPTS RELATING TO LONDON, including the Property of the late 
WARWICK WROTH, Esq., formerly of the De tment of Coins of the British 
Museum, comprising Collections relating to Clerkenwell, Marylebone, North 
London, Hampstead, Chelsea, South London, Southwark and Bridewell, and 
includin; Engravings. Sketches, &c. (many in Colours) of and pelasing to Bagnigge 
Wells, Sadlers ells, White Conduit House (with an Original Sketch by 
T. Rowlandson), Ranelagh, Vauxhall, Cremorne, Southwark Fair, The Theatres, 
Inns, &c.; also an interesting Collection of AERONAUTICA, including V. Lunardi, 
by F. Bartolozzi, after R. Cosway, and an Autograph Letter of V. Lunardi, the Nassau 
Balloon, &c. ; and another Collection of PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS 
AND CUTTINGS, a relating to London and the River Thames, the Property 
of EDWARD DOBIN, Esq., of Cranworth Road, Winchester, late of Feltham, 
Middlesex, comprising a Series of the Thames from Source to Sea, including views 
at Oxford, Westminster, London Bridge, Greenwich, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF HERBALS, NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS 
AND EARLY EDITIONS OF THE WRITINGS OF JOHN MILTON, 
the Property of the late J. F. PAYNE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON -& HODGE 
will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, Januar 30, and Following Day at 1x o'clock 
recisely, the Remaining Portion of T LIBRARY of the late JOSEPH 
RANK PAY NE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Librarian to the Royal College of Physicians ; 
Hon. Fellow of "Magdalen College, Oxford; Emeritus Harveian Professor ; 
Consulting Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital ; late President of the Pathological, 
Epidemiological and Dermitological Societies, comprising his Collection of Rare 
Herbals and other Natural History Books, a Series of the First and Later 
Editions of John Milton's Writings and Miltoniana ; and Old and Modern Books in 
General Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


No. 720 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
Consists or SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
METEOROLOGY AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
a SUPPLEMENT or works on 


AIRMANSHIP. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & co., 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
140 STRAND, W.C., & 43 w. 
Address: Bookmen, London. Codes: Unicode and A.B.C. 
elephones : (Strand) Central 1519. (Piccadilly) Mayfair 3601. 


Catalogues may be had. 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only g!ance at “ THz BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 
TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 


**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS, 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


Che SOFTOWS Of Ireland. 


By “PAT.” 1s. net. 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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KING GEORGE 


included in the Library which he took 
with him to India a copy of 


“Saturday” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON. 


Dalton’s “Saturday” Bridge is 
admitted to be the standard work 
on the best of card games. 

“Saturday” Bridge takes its name 
from the “Saturday Review,” in 
which its chapters first appeared, 
It is now in its Eleventh Thousand 
and may be had of all booksellers 
5s. net, or post free from the office 
of the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
10 King St., Covent Garden, 5s. 4d. 


A Companion Volume to “SATURDAY” BRIDGE 

is “ Saturday” Auction Bridge, by HELLESPONT, 

3s. 6d. net, or 3s. 9d. post free. “ $nferences at 

Bridge,” by W. DALTON, price 1s. net, or 1s. 1)d. 
post free. 


The 


Eye-Witness 


EDITED BY 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Contents of No. 30, Thursday, January 11th, 1912, 


BELFAST. 

COMMENTS OF THE WEEK, 

CoNSOLS. 

THE Army. I. 

AN OPEN LETTER To THE REv. F. D, MEYER. By Junius. 

THE AMENDMENT: A Play. 

BALLADES URBANE: No. XXX. A Ballade of an Impartial 
Person. By G. K. C, 

RussiaN INTELLIGENTSIA. By Maurice Baring. 

Or MEREDITH. By Thomas Seccombe. 

ALCEsTIs. By A 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 

THE CIty. 


By F. W. G. 
SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. ArnswortH Davis, -M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 


A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 
in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 
Surgery, Anthropo- 
logy, and Ethnology. 


Briefly, its object is 
to give a connected 
account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 
on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and F ruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diszuses. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Here ity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Lite History of the Eel. 
The Réntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron . 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
ELEGANT ... SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 


STREET, ForDINGBRIDGE, HANTS. 

‘‘ Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘© At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as | had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

**It is a book worthy to be found in a student's treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. 1 hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

‘* Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is complete in six large and sumptuously bound 
volumes measuring 10x7in, The first volume contains two large tolding maps, 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. The 6 volumes (price 36s.) 


now ready. List of Sub 
6 | It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become @ YIN MopeRn Lire. I 


possessed of this truly. wonderful work. Send attached 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Mr. B. WENTWORTH VERNON, J.P., Chairman of the Ceylon Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., says :— 
Wicherley, F.R.H.S., is one of the best-known authorities in the rubber world. I do not think that anybody living is a 
greater authority on rubber than he is. He has lately written a most interesting little book called ‘ The Whole Art of Rubber, 
Growing, and I strongly recommend it to all the shareholders, for they will find it very instructive and pleasant reading.” 


“ Mr. William 


THE WHOLE ART 
RUBBER GROWING. 


W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


(Illustrated by Photographs specially taken by the Author.) 


CONTENTS. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY: Early Experiments in Plantation and 
Tapping. 


IIl.—Trees THAT CounT—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: A Tanta- 
lising Puzzle— Hevea Rivals — Diseases — Machinery — 
Inconsistencies—Remarkable Growths—Hints to Planters. 


III.—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: Tapping Systems — Important Dis- 
coveries. 


IV.—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: Preparing a Clearing—Close and 
Wide Planting—The Effect of Wind—Holing and Weeding 
— Manuring. 


V.—Trees THAT CouNT—MANIHOT GLAzIOvII: Flourishing 
in Alien Lands—The Manihot at Home—A Tree for the 
Enterprising Planter—Treating the Seed—Sowing—The 
Young Tree—No Interplanting—How and When to Tap. 


VI.—MANIHOT GLaziovir: Tapping Freaks— Propagation in 
India, East Africa and Elsewhere—Experiments—The 
West Indies, Hawaii, and Ceylon—Peculiar Habits of 
the Manihot—Propagation and Rate of Growth—Value to 
the Manufacturer. 


VII.—Maninor Graziovit: Sovereignty of Plantation Rubber— 
Planting and Environment—Tapping Methods. 


VIII.—Trees THAT Count—TuHE Ficus: The Rubber Tree of 
the East— Age for Tapping — Value of the Latex — An 
Epiphyte — The Seed-Growth — In Plantations— Uncer- 
tainty of Yield—Habits in Various Lands. 


IX.—Trees THAT CounrT—CAsTILLOA ELAsTIcA: The 
Despised Darien — Castilloa Elastica Compared with 
Seven~-Gharstn of Latex—Method of Tapping. 


X.—Trees THAT CounT—Funtoumia ELastica: A Tragic 
Story—Purely an African Species—A Forest Autocrat— 
Ruthless Native Action—Prospects and Acclimatisation. 


XI.—TREES THAT CouNT—THE NEW MANIHoTs: (a) M. 
Dichotoma ; (b) M. Piauhyensis; (c) M. Heptaphylla. 


XII.—INTERPLANTING : The Catch Crop — The Chinese and 
ambier, Cofiee, Pepper, Cotton, Pineapples, Coconuts, 

Tea—What Experience Teaches. 


XIII.—AssIMILATIVE AND SECONDARY RuBBERS: Guayule— 
Jelutong—The Landolphias—Palo Amarillo—Ecanda or 
B’tinga—Blikrodea Tonkinensis—Mangabeira. 


XIV,—CLEARING AND PLANTING Forest LaANDs: Cost of Laying 
out Estates—(1) Hevea Brasiliensis—(2) Manihot Glaziovii. 


XV.—FuTURE PrRoOsPecTS: Demand for Rubber — Possible 
Plantation Production—Planting Must Continue. 


XVI.—TuHE Soya Bean—A Chance for the Capitalist. 


REVIEWS. 


The Financial News says :—‘‘,There is ample room for an authori- 
tative work such as this. The character of Mr. Wicherley’s work will 
be familiar to readers of his excellent articles, which have appeared in 
the Rubber World for some months past. The book forms a valuable 
addition to the literature of rubber planting, and will be read with as 
deep interest by the experienced planter as by the rubber shareholder.” 


The Financier says:—‘*We welcome with sincere pleasure any 
competent trustworthy extraneous aid which may come our way, and 
when this aid consists of a volume such as that which Mr. W, 
Wicherley’s publishers have been good enough to forward us for 
review, we incline to express our gratitude tohim and to them in terms 
which, if adequately expressed, might savour of the fulsome. His book 
unquestionably must be regarded as one of the books that count in planta- 
tion rubber literature, and those who dissent from some of his views and 
conclusions will be among the first to admit the honesty of purpose 
which actuated the author in setting his opinions forth in the form he 
has done. No one, however well informed he may be, can read ‘ The 
Whole Art of Rubber Growing’ without feeling that he has in some 
way increased his knowledge, and to those whose information con- 
cerning the industry and its developments, to say nothing, perhaps, 
of its potentialities when considered on sane lines, is of a lesser order, 
the volume, judiciously consulted, should prove an invaluable vade- 
mecum. We might add that the numerous illustrations with which 
the text is interspersed are illustrations in the right meaning of the 
word, representing as they do reproductions for the most part of 
absolutely unique photographs taken by the author.” 


The Financial Times says :—‘ Its lack of technicality and the 
excellent use made of the illustrations should ensure its popularity.” 


Industrial Notes and Queries says:—‘* Every Rubber investor 
should possess a copy.” 


Liverpool Daily Post says:—‘* As Investors and Shareholders, # 
large proportion of the public is concerned in the production of Rubbet. 
These will do well to read Mr. Wicherley’s little book.” 


London and China Telegraph says :—‘‘ A very useful manual. . « 
An interesting and useful publication, with some enlightening photo- 
graphs, and it will well repay careful perusal.” 


The Home and Colonial Mail says : = a admirable hand- book, 
and guide. . . . Will be widely appreciat 


5s. net, or post free 5s. 4d. direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 10b King Street, Covent Garden, 1 w.C. 
To be had in the United States from J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
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RUBBER WORLD 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United 
Kingdom, 6/6; Abroad, 8/8. 


Vol. lll. of the RUBBER WORLD, containing 27 of X.Y.Z.’s 
Estimates, Now Ready. Price 5s., post free 5s. 6d.; 
Abroad, post free 6s. 


The RUBBER WORLD is the completest record of Plantation 
and Financial Interests. The Volumes make invaluable reference books. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Nothing better could be wished for.”— British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘Very emphatically tops them all.'—Daily Graphic. 


LO N DO N A brilliant book.” —TZémes. 


Particularly good.”— Academy 
By E. C. COOK and 
AND 
E. T. COOK, M.A. 30 Ma and Plans. 


ENVIRONS. So 


“The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


sth Edition Revised, 6s. 


Illus, Maps and Plans, ss. 100 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 62. , 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWAL 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzanee, Land’s End, 
Seilly Isles, St. ves, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criceieth, 
Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tinlog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed; Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and 
Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- each. 


Post free from Darlington & Co., Liangolien. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


R. ANDERSON & CO.,, 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
_ CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find. First Class. Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB ” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S, AIREY. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS for the year 
ended 31st DECEMBER, ER will be held in the Board Room, THe Corner House, 

OHANNESBURG, on DNESDAY, 27th Marcu, 1912, at 11 A.M., for the 
lollowing business : 

1. To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account 
for the year ended 31st Decemser, ror, and the Reports of the 
Directors and Auditors, 

2. To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. H. Mosentruat and 
F. Eckstein, who retire by ion in d with the isi 

ion, but areeligible, and offer them- 


of the Company’s Articles of A 
selves for re-election. 

3- To elect Auditors in the place of Messrs. C. L. Anpersson & Co. and 
Mr. Tuomas DovG as, who retire, but are eligible for re-election, and 
to fix their remuneration for the past audit. 

4- To transact general business. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from the 27th Marc 
to the and ApRIL, 1912, both days inclusive. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER wishing to be 
represented at the Meeting must deposit their Share Warrants, or may at their 
option produce same, at the places and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Joh burg, at least twenty- 
four hours before the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(8) At the London Office of the Company, 1 London Wall B dings, 
London Wall, E.C., at least thirty days before the date appointed for th 
holding of the Meeting. 

(c) At the Compagnie Frangaise de Banque ét de Mines, 20, Rue Taitbout 
Paris, at thinty belove tha dase for the belding of 
the Meeting. 

Upon such production or deposit, a Certificate with Proxy Form will be issued, 
under which such Bearer Warrant Holders may attend the Meeting either in person 


or by proxy. By Celie 
y er Board 
A. MOIR, 
London Secretary. 


London Office, 
No. 1, Lonpon Watt Buitpincs, E.C., 
8th January, 1912. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procurable at any 
of the following Continental Towns. In the event 
of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 


be glad to be informed. 


AUSTRIA. 


FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrisch, MARIENBAD: E. A, 
Gotz, Library. ‘ 4 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de 
Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ: V. T e, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES : Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
VILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F, Schick, Lib HEIDEL- 
BERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrassee STUTTGART: 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonen 


ITALY. 

. FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuonii MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna, 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


SWITZERLAND, 
BALE: Festersen & C'*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: 
Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat. USANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du 
LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: C. 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. ~ 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 


BARCELONA : Louis » 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON; 
A..R. Galvao, 18 Praga de Terceira. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 
Stortingsgaden, 
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There is always a New 


MILLS BOON 
NOVEL 


OBSERVER—"* Miss Stevens has really leaped to the 
front rank among writers of fiction.’’ 


THE LURE. 
By E. S. STEVENS, Author of ‘The Veil” and 
‘©The Mountain of God,” &c; Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The lure of adventure, the lure of a strong and unscrupulous 
personality, and the lure of the Dark Continent, play their parts 
in this story. Anne, the woman of the book, comes under the 
influence of all three, to learn at the last that they have only 
enchained her imagination and not her heart. A great part of this 
notable novel takes place in the less known parts of the Soudan, 
where the main actors in the drama meet and work out their 
destinies. The background is that vast land of the elephant, the 
crocodile, and the hippopotamus, where solitary Englishmen are 
loyally serving their country and civilisation, without vainglory or 
hope of reward. ‘The Lure ” will be one of the most remarkable 
novels of 1912. 


NOVELS BY E. S. STEVENS. 
THE VEIL. 6s. (Cloth.) 
Do. 1s. (Pape rT.) 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GoD. > (Cloth.) 


Do 1s. (Paper.) Shortly. 
THE EARTHEN DRUM. (Eastern Stories.) 65, 


MILLS & BOON have now ready four Brilliant General 


Literature Volumes, viz. 


FORTY YEARS OF SONG. 
By EMMA ALBANI. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


Spectator.—“ Her pleasant volume disarms criticism by its unfailing charity, 
RC will, and nd cheerfulness.” 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 
ON THE STAGE. 


By Mrs. CHARLES CALVERT. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Charming.” 

Morning Post.—“ Agrecable and amusing.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘* One of the most interesting works issued for some 
time.” 


MY ITALIAN YEAR. 


By RICHARD BAGOT. 
es Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


raph.— A thoughtful, knowledgeful book.” 
Mall fAbsorbingly interesting. Admirable.” 


THE WONDERFUL WEALD and 
The Quest of the Crock of Gold. 
By, ARTHUR BECKETT. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


Daily Telegraph.— A charmingly discursive, gossipy volume.” 

Daily Chronicle. —‘“‘A vast store of legends, facts, anecdotes, and customs 
of the Weald.” 

Observer.—‘ This buoyant and charming book.” 


Here is a NOVEL MILLS & BOON IDEA. 
THE GOLFER'S 
POCKET TIP BOOK. 


By G. D. FOX (Part Author of ‘‘ The 6 H’cap Golfer’s 
Companion,” 2s. 6d. net). Containing the Revised Rules 
of Golf, a Chapter on Putting by, and 34 Illustrations of, 
Jack White, Chart of Stroke Allowances, &c. Pocket size, 
leather, 5s, net. 

Harry Vardon cages" It isa very handy little book.” 


Morning Post.—“ Concise, clear, crisp, brief and business-like, worth as a 
teacher half-a-dozen ordinary ks.” 

Manchester Daily Dispatch.— 

‘* The golfer has certain human qualities, oe teem in receiving presents. 

And I have found the very thing 

It is called ‘ The Golfer's Pocket Tip Book.’ 

World of Golf.—‘‘ The text book de luxe.” 

Sporting Life.—‘‘ One of the very best golfing volumes yet published.” 

Uniform with this Volume is THE MOTORIST'S 

POCKET TIP BOOK. By Gzorrrey Oszorn. 5s, net. 
At all Booksellers. : 


[ response to repeated applications, MILLS & 

BOON have much pleasure in giving 4 
preliminary list of their 1912 Spring Novels, 
which include some remarkable fiction. 
Get all these books definitely on your library 


list. If you do not read these novels you 
will be missing some of the finest fiction of 


the year. 
THE LURE E. S. Stevens 
THE DAUGHTER OF BRAHMA 
I. A. R. Wylie 


THE ROOMIN THE TOWER E. F. Benson 
A BACHELOR’S COMEDY J. E. Buckrose 
THE PALACE OF LOGS Robert Barr 
HIS FIRST OFFENCE _ J. Storer Clouston 
MEN AND DREAMS Mary E. Mann 


RUTH OF THE ROWLDRICH 
Mrs. Stanley Wrench 


THE PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE 


ASHES OF INCENSE 
By the Author of “ Mastering Flame” 


THE MARK 
Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny 


SONS OF STATE 
WHEN GOD LAUGHS Jack London 


THE GIRL WITH THE BLUE EYES 
Lady Troubridge 


Maurice Leblanc 
Thomas Cobb 


THE FRONTIER 
ENTER BRIDGET 


THE WRITTEN LAW 
Frances G. Knowles-Foster 


THE PRINCE AND BETTY 
P. G. Wodehouse 


THE SILVER MEDALLION 
Percy J. Brebner 


ALIENS NEAR OF KIN N. Vernon 
STORIES WITHOUT TEARS Barry Pain 


THE BATTLE (Illustrated) 
From the French of Claude Farrére 


THE PRINCE Thomas Metcalfe 
NIGHTS AND DAYS 


A FINE VOLUME. 


THE ENGLISH COURT in Exile: 
JAMES Il. AT ST. GERMAIN. 


By MARION and EDWIN SHARPE GREW, Authors 
of **The Court of William III.” With 16 Illustrations. 


15s, net. 

Truth.—‘‘ Excellent. . . . picturesque and impartial.” 

Times.—‘‘ The work of Mr. and Mrs. Grew cannot be neglected. They are 
popular and yet sincere historians."* 

Daily Graphic. —“* Intimate and picturesque.” 

Field.—“' A scholarly and original —-~ based on sound research, skil- 
and well written. . an absorbing book.” 

Dai or Mail.—‘‘ Told ina delightfully readable style.” 
S. in The Sphere.—“ Admirable. . . . a very genuine contribution 

to historical libraries.” 


MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Rupert St. LONDON, W. 
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